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For The Sailors’ Magazine. 


NIGHT AND MORNING. 


The night was dark, the howling wind 
Swept o’er the foaming sea, 

My bark was toss’d with ruthless rage 
And driven furiously. 


How eagerly I sought to catch When every gleam of hope had gone, 
A welcome gleam of light, Aad o’er me rolled the waves 

Yet fiercer still the te apast blew And billows of that awful stor n, 
And darker grew the night. I thought of Oae who saves, 


’T was then I heard a gentle voice 
In accents swee: and clear; 

How sweet no tongue can ever tell 
As He to me drew near. 


«¢T come,” He said, ‘‘ from death to save, His words brought morning to my soul 
My blood has paid the cost, Where darkness deep had reigned; 

I came from heaven’s brizht rea\m of bliss My storm-tossed bark in holy calm 
T seek and save the lost.” Had now the harbor gained. 


Jesus alone can calm the soul 
Can bid its terror cease; 

Can hush the storm by conscience raised 
Ani speak the word of peace, 


Bricham, Eny J.C. Suita, 
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THE NIXY OF THE NEWS. 


It was on the good Dominion, of the famed Dominion Line, 

As she ploughed her fickle furrow through the blue Atlantic brine. 
Seven days of sober travel, and a very welcome face 

Was that rather previous headland, home- predicting, dear Cape Race. 
For the time was hanging heavy as the line of heavy smoke; 

To the last remaining victim had been told the final joke; 

All the songs were worn to tatters; shuffleboard was shuffled out ; 
And the mild, precarious ring-toss could not raise a single shout ; 
And the queer, contracted cricket, though the ladies won the score, 
Got the cramps in both its wickets, and it was a ‘‘ go” no more. 
Yes, the novels all were finished, and the yarns had all been spun, 
And the nautical flirtations were becoming overdone, 

And the spouting of the whales had grown to be a tiresome tale, 
And the thrill had all departed from the adventitious sail. 

And it could not well be doubted, though we played at gayety, 
Not a board in all the vessel was so truly bored as we. 


*T was at this strategic moment that a seaman blue and brave 
Spied a very curious object bobbing towards us on a wave; 

Half it seemed a human being, half a creature of the deep, 

And the sailor murmured, ‘‘ Blow me! am I wiking or asleep?” 
But be threw a life-line at it, as the creature seemed to wish, 
And he hauled it on the vessel much as he would land a fish. 
Then we gathered all about it as it lay upon the deck, 

With a trickle of green water running from its feet and neck, 
With a seamoss kind of garment and a seaweed sort of hair, 
While its hands and feet were flippers, very wet and very bare, 
And one eye was like a ruby and the other green as grass, 

And its oozy, matted whiskers were a most unpleasant mass, 
And we had no time for guessing, and we had no need to speak, 
For the Thing itself addressed us, in a high and shivery squeak, 


‘* Hee, good people,” thus it chattered, ‘‘ well for you you don’t refuse 
To receive me on your vessel. 1’m the Nixy of the News, 

In my home upon the Banks there, sixty fathoms down it is,— 

I’ve a transatlantic cable beats the one of Cyrus’s, 

For a line I use a million interlooped electric eels, 

And the news of all the continents my instrument reveals, 

So take me to a cabin, folks, and enter one by one, 

[ll give you each a word from home before the day is done.” 


Then shouted that home-hungry crowd, and with a merry din 

They chose the festive smoking-room and bore the creature in. 
They heeded not the slimy rills that down the sofa ran, 

But eagerly the women came, and eager every man. 

And as the purser called the roll, thac none his turn should lose, 
Old, young, man, maid, they pressed to hear the Nixy of the News, 


How the prompt interrogations leaped upon the anxious tongue! 
Hopes and fears and joys and sorrows, all that poet ever sung, 
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Heart endured or sought or cherished, failure, triumph, bliss or doom, 
How the whole, weird human medley thrilled in that inquiry room! 
Now the whisper of a lover: ‘Shall I find her? find her true?” 

Now a merchant asking anxious for his venture in Peru; 

Now a trembling voice that quivered: ‘‘ My sick mother? Yet alive?” 
Now a speculator’s challenge: ‘‘ Wheat at ninety ?—ninety-five? ” 

Or a solemn-headed statesman who would know how China fares, 

Or a priest with careful query for his many parish cares, 

Or a criminal that stammered: ‘‘ Do they know where I have fled? ” 
Or a lad would know of Nelly or a lass would know of Ned, 


Old and young and man and maiden, answer meet they all received, 
Answers sealed by truthful tokens they accepted and believed, 

One by one they left the Nixy on his sofa weird and wet, 

And full many a face was smiling and full many a face was set; 

Brows with sudden cares were furrowed, hearts were tense with sudden woe, 
And of all eyes those were saddest where the teardrops did not flow; 

Till the last pale face had entered, and the last white face come forth, 
And the week’s enfranchised vessel touched once more the groaning earth. 
Still we hung about the cabin, and we glowered at the door, 

Half in stupor at the tidings, half in hope of something more, 

Till there grew a sullen murmur in that saddened, gladdened crowd, 
Grew a murmur to a clamor tbat would not be disallowed: 

‘¢ What’s the profit, what’s the profit, here in all this waste of sea,— 
Where’s the gain from this foreknowing of our joy und misery? 

?T will be madness, very madness, three full days to journey here 

With the craps before our eyes and the dirges in our ear, 

Knowing failure, knowing triumph, having knowledge without power, 
Helpless, idle, —where’s the profit of this mischief-making hour? 

Spirit, spirit, baleful spirit, we entreat you, we command,— 

Change your cruel gift to kindness! Bring us instantly to land!” 


With this angry cry imperious sprang we forward to the door, 
And we found the sodden sofa and the slime upon the floor, 
But we found the sofa empty, and the creature was not there, 
And nothiog but a mocking laugh that shook along the air; 
Yes, nothing but an empty sneer that mocking seemed to say: 
“You fools, that want to-morrow! How have you wsed to-day?” 
Amos R, WELLS, in Christian Endeavor, World. 


REALIZATION. 

In dreams mine eyes have oft beheld And lo, the sea is at my feet, 
The ocean lash the shore, Its billows foam and flash, 

And fancy-fed mine ears have caught Around the crags on which I stand 
Its far-off rush and roar. Their tireless waters dash. 

Like ships revealed through parting mist I hear the fog-bell’s measured note, 
Those visions crossed my sleep, I see the ships go by, 

And moving ever bore me here And in the mist is lost afar 


Where rolls sublime, the deep. The bound of sea and sky, 
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My dream-seas were bu! scattered foam With sense o’er-awed and soul subdued, 


To what I now survey; The miracle I scan, 
Thcir mystic mur.ours but the plash And think how great the thoughts of God, 
Of ripples in the bay. How slight the dreams of men. 


An] yet—O vast, unfathomed Love! 
If my poor dreams of Thee 
Ar: true as these, I’ll live on dreams 
Uatil Thyself I see. 
H. H. Barstow, in the Evangelist. 


EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 


By the liberal aid of the Mechanics’ and Tradesmen’s Society li- 
brary of New York, of Dr. C. A. StoppaRD, president, and of Mr. A, 
G. AGNEW, a trustee of this Society, added to the second contribu- 
tion of books of the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SoctIzEtTy, between 
seven and eight hundred volumes have been sent to the hospital for 
consumptive seamen at Fort Stanton, New Mexico. 


In sending money for a library a valued friend of this Society calls 
it “ my twenty-first annual Christmas gift ” Another annual giver 
says ‘‘It affords me plvasure to inclose my check in aid of your noble 
Society, which my father before me had so much at heart, and from 
whom I derived my friendly feeling.” Old friends of this Society are 
its best friends, but they die. Happy they who, being dead, live in 
the legacies they leave to it, or live in the children who take up their 
work. Continuance in benevolence during a life time is good, but 
continuance of it in the life-time of children is better, and of chil- 
dren’s children best of all. The need of new friends is imperative. 
May the new century be full of them. 


WE are glad to hear of the good work done by the Seamen’s Chris- 
tian Association, 399 West Street, New York. There is a free ship- 
ping bureau. Is there another one like it in this country? We 
should like to know. Here a man can register his name, and in his 
turn be shipped absolutely free of charge either to the sailor or the 
shipowner. During the past twelve months the Association has 
placed on board ships 585 men ; to stranded men they have given 687 
lodgings; and supplied in their own building 2.586 meals, all this 
without charge. We are pleased to learn that the men appreciate the 
kindness shown by their contribution to the money boxes that hang in 
the rooms of the Association. A gospel service is held every night except 
Saturday, when from 25 to 200 men may be found worshipping God. 
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The aggregate attendance of seamen for the past year reached the 
large number of over 46,000. On Thanksgiving Day the friends of 
the Association gave a dinner in their large dining room to over 300 
seamen. At Christmas and New Year, as is their custom, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gro. A. HEARN supplied all the good things needed for a feast 
to about 500 men. The woik is in charge of Mr. Srarrorp Wricur, 
to whom donations of money, cast-off clothing, or groceries can be 
sent, with the assurance that all will be devoted to the use of seamen. 
Visitors are invited, and the superintendent will be glad at all times 
to answer questions and explain methods. They have a system of 
taking care of men’s money that is unique and successful. In fact 
everything is Cone in a thoroughly business way. Of course Mr. 
WriGut and his association have the advantage of having steamship 
lines close to the mission, and it is not strange that their managers 
avail themselves of the chance of getting seamen free of charge. It is 
strange that the all-devouring crimp keeps out of this rich field. No 
doubt his course is due to fear, not love. 

Ir is pleasant to record also great Christian gatherings at the Hpis- 
copal Missions conducted by the Rey. W. A. A. GARDNER, at 341 
West Street, and the Rev. A. R. MANSFIELD, at 34 Pike Street, and 
at the Port Society’s Mission at 46 Catherine Street, conducted by the 
Rev. SAMUEL Bout. No doubt there were others both in Brooklyn 
and New York of which no description has reached us. Having been 
present at the Pike Street celebration it will be useful to other mis- 
sions to refer to a few of its features. First, there was a concert of 
excellent singing and playing and cap.tal recitations, sailors taking a 
part. Then there was a feast, given by one good woman, whose name 
was cheered by 150 sailors present, thankful and enthusiastic. Then 
came some after-dinner speaking and the presentation of flowers to 
Mr. and Mrs. MANSFIELD by the ladies of the Hope Club, And what 
is that ? Itis an organization of sailors and of women who cater to 
their entertainment at 34 Pike Street. The Hope Club meets every 
Saturday night, and the musical part of the entertainment and the 
speaking are mainly by sailors. They like this meeting so much that 
they lock forward to it whcn homeward bound, and hurry to its ccm- 
radeship and social joys if they arrive in time on a Saturdsy. This 
special feature of the mission has enlisted the loving care of Mr. 
BrENont Lockwoop, one of the directors of this mission, who for six- 
teen years has given mavy of his evenings to it, and has specially 
fostered the singing at the meetings of the Hope Club and at the reli- 
gious services. This is a distinct boon, and suggests the advantage 
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to every mission of having one of its board of directors a constant visitor 
at its services, both secular and religious. Mr. Lockwoop wrote the 
following song, the singing of which for years has strengthened the 
tie that binds the members of the club together. 


THE HOPE CLUB'S INVITATION. 


Oh, we are jolly sailor boys, We hail from 34 Pike Street, 
And the seas we wander o’er Tis there we rendezvous; 
To north and south, and east and west Tis there we greet our comrades, 
We sail from shore to shore; And spin our yarns anew. 
But, wheresoe’er We take each other 
We plough the waves, By the hand, 
And wheresoe’er we roam, We smoke our pipes together; 
We look for the tars of the Hope Tis there we always find a friend, 
Club In spite of wind or weather. 
Amid the Ocean’s foam. 
CHORUS, 
No shipping master owns our souls For we are the lads of the Hope Club; 
As we step from the boat ashore; We are brothers on Jand or sea, 
No grog shop owns our purses Yes, we are the lads of the Hope Club, 
And we’ve money in bank galore, And our hearts are light and free. 
We love the sea, Our badge is blue, 
We love the storm, To each other true. 
We're hearty and ready to sail, Our motto is ‘‘ Hope” d’ye see, 
Wherever adventure calls us Will you join our ship, our anchor’s 


No matter for sea or gale. atrip, 
For the port of Libertee. 


Our readers have missed reports from the Navy Yard since Mr, | 
CUTLER resigned on July 1, 1900. A persistent effort to fill his piace | 
has been made, and has at last been crowned with success. On Feb- 
ruary 1 Mr. H. G. FITHran will begin his labors at that station. He | 
comes to this position with the strongest commendations from those | 
who have known him long and have worked with him in evangelistic 
service. Best of all, God is with him and has hitherto made him a 
blessing. Let special prayer be offered in his behalf. During the} 
past seven months Capt. Dotuar, of the Sailors’ Home, and others | 
have conducted this Society’s services at the Navy Yard, and much 
good has been done. 


i 


| 
| 


WE gratefully acknowledge the receipt of a barrel of books and mag- | 
azines, also two packages of Christmas cards, from the Children’s) 
League of the First Congregational Church of Montclair, N. J.;| 
barrels of magazines and papers from the Christian Endeavor Society 
of Presbyterian Church of Bridgehampton, N. Y.; Miss Mary B.| 
Keppen, of Fairfield, Conn.; Mrs. Wm. BAYARD BLACKWELL, of 
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New York City; packages of papers from Mrs. N. BARTELS and Mr. 

NatHanret M. Terry, of New York City ; fourteen comfort bags 

and a package of papers from the Inasmuch Circle of King’s Daugh- 

ters of Jersey City; a package of books for the Sanitarium for Con- 

sumptive Sailors at Fort Stanton, New Mexico, from Mrs. I. M. 

Kwox, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; also two cases of books from the General 
Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen of New York City. 


THE Editor of this Magazine, having heard of his good work among 
sailors, wrote to the Rev. W. G. Pops, asking for an account of it. The 
following reply will be read with interest. Both in England and in 
the United States there may be those who would like to send religious 
reading matter to Mr. Popy, His address is 17 Rue Daguerre, Mus- 
tapha, Algiers. 

Dear Sir: Many thanks for your kind letter just to hand. My special work lies 
principally amongst the native Jews and Arabs of Algeria, but sailors and their needs 
are ever on my heart. When the Diwie arrived here some weeks since I went on 
board with some religious and ordinary literature. Finding over six hundred men on 
board, mostly lads and young men, and no chaplain to minister to their spiritual 
needs or encourage them in the ways of Christ, I requested the captain’s permission 
to hold services on board. This he immediately and graciously granted me, giving 
me full liberty on the ship. I therefore went on board every evening for a week and 
finished up on the Sunday morning by an ordinary service. On Friday and Saturday 
evenings we sought definitely to lead the men to Christ. About thirty professed the 
desire to follow Christ and twelve stood up boldly before their comrades and wit- 
nessed their faith in Christ. We trust they will become twelve apostles as well as 
being twelve disciples, The boat Dixe returns to New York by April1. I should be 
pleased to know how they are faring. [Then follow the names of the twelve, with a 
request that we look them up on arrival, which we will be sure to do.] After the de- 
parture of the Dixie the Kentucky came in and Capt. Cuxsrer (a Christian man) also 
gave me full liberty. We only had four meetings on board but some fifteen professed 
to having accepted Christ. Some of these were already on the Lord’s side. We, 
however, could rejoice that so many should thus boldly witness for Christ on board 
that huge vessel with its seven hundred and fifty men! Then came the Wilmington, 
but out of its one hundred and eighty men I could not find one who professed to be 
a Christian! We held about five services on board—they were poorly attended, but 
those who came really came for spiritual help. At our last service four witnessed to 
their comrades their desire henceforward to live for Christ. So that we trust that 
each vessel has its witnesses for Him. How I wished I could do more for theze dear 
fellows! Some came to my house on shore for a cup of tea; others were met by my 
native evangelist and showed round the town and thereby kept out of temptation’s 
way. Unhappily I have but little literature of any description that J can distribute 
amongst them. The Topeka is in port just now, but there is a chaplain on board, so 
my services are not needed. We are, however, expecting four other American men- 
of-war during the coming two months, 

Our native work is a very hard and discouraging one as far as outward success 
goes. Praise God, He looketh not as man, but seeth the heart and knoweth how 
to encourage His own. We havea few converts, but Islamism as well as Judaism is 
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a mighty blank wall! These delightful preeching services cn board these ships bave 
been recreation to my body and mind and food to wy soul. The d:light in telling 
out the old gospel in my own tongue and seeing souls won for Jesus gave me a new 
impetus and an inspiration to go on, assured that God is with me, Praise with and 
pray for us. 


Tur AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND Society has responded to the 
ery of the following letter written ty the presiding elder of the Meth- 
odist Church in Manila, and will give substantial aid in support of Mr. 
MacNtet. It is impossible, however, for it to do all that the situation 
calls for, and there is room for personal sympathy and help. It is, 
of course, important to organize a committee or society in Manila, to 
superintend the work and give it local aid, and steps to this end are 
being taken ; but for years to come the sailors’ mission in that city 
will need the fostering care of American friends. The more money 
given to our treasury, the more aid can be given to missions that can- 
not secure, in the nature of the case, much local assistance. 


As in every new city, fortunes are being made here with almost lightning like ra- 
pidity, but along the pathway by which those fortunes have been secured are scat- 
tered the wrecks of manhood in rich profusion. As the ships of the nations enter 
our beautiful harbor, your countrymen and mine come in to try their fortunes in this 
new land, sailors and adventurers ccme ashore, and here where it seems that the 
powers of hell have combined to bathe this city in vice, the results of these visits are 
too commen to need repeating. 

Too much can scarcely be said about the terrible ravages of liquor in this city. 
Portions of Manila are rapidly being transformed into places of debauchery too 
aw ful for description, and one of the worst of these is the river front, where our 
sailors and soldiers get their first glimpse of Filipino life. 

Although absolutely without means for such a work, when several business men, 
non: Christians, urged us to opea a Home for sailors and marines in this section, 
could we resist? It seemed that surely the Master used them as His mouthpieces, so 
we obeyed. We have cpened the Home, and have engaged the services of an able 
and experienced worker among seamen, Mr, Joun MacNett, who is rapidly building 
up an effective work amorg that neglected class here, 

The tremendous expease and lack of means compels us to run but a modest estab- 
lishment, when, to counteract the in fluence of the saloon, we should furnish the best. 
the city can «fford. A few roble supporters are making the Home possible, but 
there are many things that we need to make it what it should be. We need more 
ecmmodijous quar'ers, but have not the means to meet the added expense. We need 
furniture, supplies, magezines, writing material, ete. Surely there are multitudes 
throughout the homeland wko could provide these things for us, or else send us the 
means whereby we can secure them for ourselves. Dear friends, as we owe this 
obligation to this sin-cursed city; as we love our countrymen, who are being drawn 
into this maelstrom, can you not, will you not come over and help us? Never has 
that Macedonian apyeal sounded more earnestly. As you love the Master, as you 
love men, come by sending and may your efforts redound to His honor and glory in 
the salvation of men, while we try to furnish them with that which only a conse- 
erated Home can afford. J. L, McLaveatin, 
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For The Sailors’? Magazine. 


SINGULAR TILOUGOTS OF A SINGLE SAILOR. 
BY FRANK HANSON, 


Tke stage sailor is invariably 
shown in the act of adjusting his 
trcusers. The real sailor wears a 
belt as well as suspenders. 


Mate (noticing something wrong 
aloft) : Sailer, proceed to the ex- 
treme end of the upper. topsail 
yard and see what’s preventing 
the top- gallant sheet from reach- 
ing its destination. 

Sailor (from aloft) : A few leaves 
from the dictionary in the sheave- 
hole, sir. 


Turn. pike sailors, or land wrecks, 
often claim to have been ship- 
wrecked. 


Individuals with tattoo marks 
on different parts of their anato- 
my, or those displaying balloon- 
bottomed trousers, are not neces- 
sarily sailors. 


A story is told of a young mar- 
ried woman, who, finding that her 
husband preferred remaining in 
the saloon to sitting in their par- 
lor, had the furniture and carpets 
removed, sprinkled sawdust on the 
floor, in short made the erstwhile 
parlor as saloon-like as possible. 
At the conclusion of a voyage 
many sailors are eager to enjoy a 
little home-life, and are anxicus 
to forget for a time all abc ut ropes, 
rigging and running gear. . 

Do shore folks understand this ? 

In the Sailors’ Haven, Charles- 
town, Mr. King in command, a 
concert is given every Monday 
night. At a certain stage of the 
proceedings sailors are requested 
to come on the platform and set a 
topsail, being told that the ladies 
present are anxious to hear a sail- 
ors’ *‘ chanty.” 


When Jack comes ashore he 
wishes to forget the smell of tar. 

Do not surround him with pic- 
tures of girls bidding large-collared 
naval heroes a tearful farewell. 

Though sailors spend their 
watch below in narrow bunks up- 
holstered with a donkey’s break- 
fast, it does not follow that they 
cannot court Morpheus in a farm- 
er’s four- poster. 


Both men and anchors may be 
weighed. 

Anchors are weighed (in the 
water) and sometimes found miss- 
ing. 

Men are weighed (in the bal- 
ance) and often found wanting. 


The expressed belief of writers: 
notwithstanding, a sailor is an in- 
dividual who follows his danger- 
ous vocation in order to earn his 
living, and not on account of his 
love of an angry ocean, hard tack 
and salt junk. 


When asked to name the three 
prircipal necessities of life, a sail- 
or is known to have answered oil- 
skins, seaboots and tobacco. 

At sailors’ entertainments shore 
people corsider it appropriate to 
sing about ‘‘ pleasant gales to lee- 
ward” and give recitations des- 
cribing sailors as pulling at ‘‘ sail 
ropes,” etc. 

Ask any sailor in the audience 
to sing, and you'll hear a song 
about flowers, trees, grass and red- 
lipped maidens. May this be a 
hint to Jack’s kind entertainers. 


There are sailors who have 
homes; too many, however, live, 
and are robbed, 1n sailors’ homes. 
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A CENTURY OF ACHIEVEMENT IN SHIPBUILDING. 


A short time ago Secretary-of- 
War Root declared that, in his 
opinion, the process of making 
Bessemer steel constituted the pre- 
eminent achievement of the cen- 
tury, and with this conviction 
almost every person having to do 
with the construction and opera- 
tion of ships will be likely to coin- 
cide most heartily. Within the 
century now closing is embraced 
the entire history and develop- 
ment of the metal vessel. 

In the same measure also the 
cycle of a hundred years holds the 
complete history of marine engi- 
neering. Possibly the develop- 
ment of the steam-vessel dates, as 
has been claimed, from a period 
late in the last century, but to all 
practical intents and purposes it 
was inaugurated with the inven- 
tion of the propeller in 1837. It 
has been at a wonderful pace that 
these twin sciences have advanced 
along the highway of progress. In 
no line of industrial growth has it 
had a parallel, save perhaps in the 
utilization of electrical power. 

The evolution from the clumsy 
wooden craft scarcely as large as a 
railroad car, and incapable of moy- 
ing more rapidly than a good 
coach-horse, to a monster steel 
structure exceeding in length the 
height of our tallest monuments 
and buildings, and capable of ac- 
commodating the population of a 
small city, appears to be a long 
step, but in reality it is only a be- 
ginning. To broaden the scope of 
a recent declaration of the German 
Emperor, it may be said that the 
future of not only the father-land 
but of the entire civilized world 
‘lies in the sea,” and thus the 
achievements of the vanishing cen- 
tury are chiefly interesting in their 
capacity as a foundation for the 


grander structure to be reared in 
the future. Already this era of 
maritime miracles is upon us. We 
are learning to navigate under 
the water as well as upon its sur- 
face; we are finding new means to 
unlock ice-blocked rivers and har- 
bors, and, finally, we are rapidly | 
approaching the point of travel- 
ling as rapidly upon the sea as on 
land. 

To gain a wholly adequate idea 
of the importance of the aecom- 
plishments of the present century 
in shipbuilding it is but necessary 
to contrast them with the progress 
made in all the centuries which 
have intervened since the creation | 
of Noah’s ark—a vessel which, by 
the way, was fully as large as any 
war-ship now in existence. To the 
inexhaustible supply of material 
afforded by the forests of America, 
combined with that Yankee in- 
genuity which has been sharpened 
by hardship and oppression, must 
be attributed the supremacy in 
ship-bailding which America en- 
joyed early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The occupancy of this 
proud position continued for many 
years, and an added sense of se- 
curity was imparted by the inven- 
tion of that wonderful type, the 
American clipper-ship, which re- 
volutionized the naval architect- 
ure of the world. 

The first successful steam-vessel 
was designed and constructed by 
an American engineer, and this 
same engineer—Robert Fulton— 
was responsible for the construc- 
tion during the first decade of the 
century of the first steam war-ves- 
sel built for any navy. On the 
other hand, the U. 8. 8. Michigan, 
which is still in service as the sole 
representative of Uncle Sam’s 
navy on the great Lakes, was the 
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first iron war vessel built any- 
where in the world. Notwith- 
standing all these facts, however, 
America allowed England, quick 
to appreciate the advantage of 
contructing both merchant and 
naval vessels of iron, to take the 
lead in the development of iron 
and steel construction. The Amer- 
ican builders were constructing 
clipper-ships which could travel 
almost as rapidly as the steam- 
propelled craft, and thus adher- 
ence to conservatism cost the re- 
public a supremacy which now, 
after more than a third of a cen- 
tury, the United States is just 
setting out in earnest to recover. 

The introduction of metal as 
material for hulls transformed 
ship building into a much more 
exact science. During all the 
years intervening between the per- 
iod of the Roman galley and the 
passing of wooden walls, the de- 
signers and builders of vessels 
were dependent for their skill al- 
most solely upon practical experi- 
ence, but it was quickly demon- 
strated that the lines and propor- 
tionate dimensions which could 
be counted upon to give the sail- 
ing-ship stability and speed were 
ill suited to steamers fitted with 
paddle-wheels, and even less to 
those dependent upon screw pro- 
pulsion. Thus we inaugurated a 
new régime, under which the na- 
val architect shares equally with 
the ship-builder responsibility for 
the completed vessel. 

A comprehensive glance over 
the ship building record of the 
past one hundred years cannot 
fail to give the impression, by no 
means absent in the case of some 
other industries, that the greater 
part of the century was consumed 
in preparations preliminary to the 
development during the closing 
decades. The first three-quarters 
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of the century were in a certain 
sense the period of waiting; the 
last has been that of achievement. 
Within a comparatively few years 
the compound, the triple expan- 
sion, and the quadruple-expansion 
engines have succeeded each other, 
and the evolution in the power of 
boilers and auxiliary machinery of 
all kinds for use on shipboard has 
been quite as rapid. The trans- 
atlantic liner of twenty-five years 
ago had but 5,000 horse-power, 
comparatively a small showing 
when set over against the 45 000 
horse-power which can be devel- 
oped in the engine-room of the 
latest addition to the oceanic pass- 
enger fleet. 

At the opening of the present 
century there were in the world 
less than half a hundred ship- 
yards of all kinds, and a consider- 
able portion of them did not meet, 
even in a remote sense, the pres- 
ent interpretation of the term. 
To-day there are more than seven 
hundred yards located in fourteen 
of the principal countries of the 
globe and their colonies, and more 
than two-thirds of the total num- 
ber of plants are devoted almost 
exclusively to steel-ship building. 

There is now constructed in the 
ship-yards of the world each year 
more than a thousand vessels. Of 
this number something like seven 
hundred vessels come from British 
builders, while the United States 
stands second with something like 
one hundred and fifty vessels. 
When it is stated that the steam- 
ers St. Paul and St. Lows, the 
largest vessels yet built in Ameri- 
ca, are each of something over 
11,000 tons burden, the reader 
gains some idea of the meaning of 
twenty eight million tons burden, 
which, in the figures of the ship- 
ping-man, represents the magni- 
tude of the world’s fleet. Of all 
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the vessels «float on all seas, rivers 
and lakes throughout the globe, 
Great Britain and her colonies 
own almost a half. Here again 
America has second place, but it 
is scarcely credit:ble, for the ships 
which fly the Stars and Stripes 
constitute scarcely one-twelfth of 
the huge squadron required to 
transact the world’s commerce. 
In war-ship building also Great 
Britain has been careful to main- 
tain the supremacy which she has 
had since the advent of steel. It 
has been her pol'cy to maintain a 
naval fleet equal to the ccmbined 
strength of any two othcr power’, 
and thus she has under construc- 
tion to-day more armorcd vessels 
than France and Russia cc mbined. 

The closing years of tke nine- 
teenth century have scen also the 
Opening of the era of tke large 
ship. Tkere are row in service 
or under construction abcut thirty 
passenger steamers, ecch of which 
exceeds 500 fcet in length. Half 
adczen of them will help restore 
the American flag to a proud posi- 
tion on the high seas, while the 
remainder of the monsters are 
about evenly divided between Ger- 
many and Great Britain. Fora 
time the attairment of maximum 
speed was the principal object 
sought in the constiuction of these 
huge vessels, and some cf them 
are capable of making thirty miles 
per hour, which is, of course, as 
high a rate as many passerger 
trains attain. Of late, however, 
there has been a revulsion of feel- 
ing, and sentiment seems to favor 
a vessel of more moderate speed, 
but which will be capable of arriv- 
ing in port on time no matter 
what kind of weather is encount- 
ered. 

With the fundamental princi- 
ples of a science thoroughly un- 
derstood by its devotces, the ficld 
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is fruitful for novel inncvations | 
of all kinds, and this is exactly | 
the position occupied today by | 
naval architecture and marine en- 
gineering. Indeed the tendency | 
is already made apparent by the | 
introduction of innovations, rang- | 
ing all the way frcm the subma- | 
rine to triple screws, which latter, 
it has been proven by Rear. Ad- | 
miral Melville of the United States | 
navy, will diive a vesscl at a con- | 
siderably higher speed then the | 
twin propcllers heretofore in use. | 
Tke century now passing has | 
also scen the inception of ideas | 
which will have a most important 
bearing on tke future. Promin- | 
ent among there is the plan de- | 
vised by Mr. ©, A, Pasons, an | 
English inventor, for applying | 
the power derived from steam- 
tuibines to the propulsion of a | 
vessel. So successfully was this 
dore that an experimental vessel 
has been operated at a speed of | 
more than forty miles per hour. | 
Worthy of special mention also is | 
the creation of those powerful ves- | 
cels known as ice-cruskers, which 
will ultimately permit all-tke.year- | 
round communication by water | 
with many forts in Siberia, on 
the St. Lawrence River, and else- | 
wkere, which are now commer- | 
cisJly dead during several months | 
of the year. | 
The work of revolutionizing tke | 
character and construction of | 
freight ard passenger carrying | 
craft has been no less sweeping in | 
scope on tke inland rivers and | 
streams of the woild than on the 
high seas. By reason of her pos- 
session of the great Mississippi 
River and its connecting streams, 
the United States has perhaps 
led in the corstruction of vessels | 
which, while drawing only about 
thirty inches of water, will carry 
hundreds of tons cf freigkt and 
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dozens of passengers. Something 
of the magnitude of this branch 
of the industry may be imagined 
when it is stated that a single 
ship hy at Jeffersonville, Indi- 
ana, has in half a century turned 
out more than six hundred river 
steamers. Light-draught steam- 
ers of similar construction are be- 
ing used to carry the mails on 
South American rivers; were used 
as gunboats by the British in their 
advance up the Nile; and have 
been carried overland in sections 
by natives to the interior of Afri- 


ca. 

On the Great Lakes of America 
—those huge inland seas, aggre- 
gating a thousand miles in length 
and holding a third of the fresh 
water on the globe—the progress 
of the century is indicated by the 
contrast between the picture of 
an Indian canoe and that of a 
fleet of several thousand steel ves- 
sels, many of them equal in size 
to the ocean liners of a few years 
since. There are located on the 
shores of the unsalted seas seventy 
boat-building plants, which have 
produced a fresh-water fleet of 
‘more than three thousand vessels. 

The nineteenth century has giv- 
ea to the world many new types 
‘of pleasure craft, including pri- 
lvately owned vessels far more 
sumptuous in their way than the 
fumed barge of Cleopatra. Euch 
of the crowned heads of Europe 
thas some form of private yacht, 
and instances have been common 
within the past few years where 
wealthy men have expended half 
a million dollars for a private ves- 
sel, more than half as long as an 
oceanic passenger steamer, and 
costing fully $10,000 per month 
to maintain. 

The development of our water- 
craft to their present stage of per- 
fection would not have been possi- 
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ble but for the assistance rendered 
by the new motive forces which 
the century has brought forth. 
For instance, we have tools driven 
by compressed air which drive 
rivets many times as rapidly as a 
man could do, and which make it 
pssible to put in place within sev- 
en months the five thousand tons 
of iron and steel which must be 
provided before a battle-ship of 
the largest type can be launched. 
Electricity has rendered greater 
service. It lights and steers our 
vessels, makes com munication pos- 
sible between all parts of a battle- 
ship, and, finally, hoists the am- 
munition and fires the big guns. - 

The dry dock, and particularly 
the floating type, is an invention 
necessitated by this progress:ve 
age. la the old days when it was 
desired to clean or repair a ship 
the craft was simply hauled out 
on a suitable beach, but with the 
advent of battle-ships which dis- 
place some fifteen thousand tons 
of water this would manifestly be 
an impossibility. To adopt a 
homely simile, a floating dry dock 
is nothing more than a huge box, 
open at the ends, into which the 
ship is floated, the ends closed, 
and the water pumped out. I: is 
termed ‘‘ lifting” a vessel, and a 
huge floating dock—the largest in 
the world—now building for the 
United States government will be 
able to raise that queen of the 
seas the Oceanic in less than three 
hours. 

The fature of ship building al- 
most baffles prediction. Many of 
the best informed men in the world 
believe that the new century will 
see the supremacy in this most 
poten’ of industries transferred 
from Great Britain to America, 
and certain it is that Germany 
will erelong take her place among 
the greatest of naval and mari- 
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time powers. There is a revul- 
sion of feeling from that senti- 
ment which until recently made 
maximum speed the first consid- 
eration with transatlantic tour- 
ists, but, on the other hand, the 
demand grows stronger each day 
for the discovery of devices which 
shall provide more and greater 
safeguards for the lives of passen- 
gers at sea. 

The future of marine engineer- 
ing is, perhaps, dependent to as 
slight an extent upon outside in- 
fluences as any force existent, but 
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certainly no other is contributory 
in so great a degree to commercial 
and industrial development. In- 
deed, it is doubtful if any other 
one element has so direct a bear- 
ing as water-borne commerce on 
the prosperity of every inhabitant 
of the civilized world. Every in- 
novation, therefore, which tends 
to contribute to greater economy 
of time or money in transporta- 
tion enterprise means added com- 
fort for every household.— Waldon 
Fawcett, in Harper's Weekly. 


LIFE-SAVING SERVICE, 1900. 


The following is an abstract of the report of the General Superin- 


tendent of the Life-Saving Service: 


At the close of the fiscal year 
the establishment embraced 269 
stations, 194 being on the Atlan- 
tic, 58 on the lakes, 16 on the Pa- 
cific and 1 at the Falls of the Ohio, 
at Louisville, Ky. 

The number of disasters to doc- 
umented vessels within the field 
of the operations of the service 
during the year was 364. There 
were on board these vessels 2,655 
persons, of whom 2,607 were sav- 
ed and 48 lost. Six hundred and 
seventy-three shipwrecked persons 
received succor at the stations, to 
whom 1,447 days’ relief in the ag- 
gregate was afforded. The esti- 
mated value of the vessels involved 
in disaster was $6,127,500, and 
that of their cargoes, $3,342,690, 
making a total value of property 
imperilled $9,470,190. Of this 
amount $7,234,690 was saved and 
$2,235,500 lost. 

The number of vessels totally 
lost was 61. 

In addition to the foregoing 
there were during the year 329 
casualties to small craft, such as 


small yachts, sailboats, rowboats, 
etc., on board of which there were 
781 persons, 776 of whom were 
saved and 5 lost. The property 
involved in these instances is esti- 
mated at $267,070, of which $256, 
770 was saved and $10,300 lost. 
The result of all the disasters with- 
in the scope of the service aggre- 
gates, therefore, as follows: 


Number of disasters......... 693 
Value of property involved... $9,737,260 


Value of property saved..... 7,491,460 
Value of property lost....... 2,245,800 
Number of persons involved. . 3,486 
Number of persons lost...... 53 
Number of shipwrecked per- 

sons succored at stations.. 678 
Number of days’ succor af- 

fordedemmeastetde Ee Ahn 1,447 
Number of vessels totally lost. 61 


Besides the number of persons 
saved from vessels of all kinds, 
there were 595 others who had 
fallen from wharves, piers and 
other positions of extreme peril, 
many of whom would have per- 
ished but for the aid of the life- 
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saving crews. Five hundred and 
fourteen of these were rescued 
from dwelling houses, outbuild- 
ings and other elevated places sub- 
merged wholly or in part by the 
terrible flood of the Brazos River 
in Texas, July 6 to 12, 1899. 

The crews saved and assisted to 
save, during the year, 371 vessels, 
valued with their cargoes at $4, 
006,590, and rendered assistance 
of minor importance to 685 other 
vessels in distress, besides warning 
from danger by the signals of the 
patrolmen 194 vessels. While the 
number of lives and the amount 
of property saved through these 
warnings cannot be stated, it is 
certain that numerous disasters 
were averted which could but have 
resulted in great loss of property 
and jeopardized hundreds of lives. 

The investigations made into 
the details of every shipwreck in- 
volving loss of life, and into the 
conduct of the life saving crews, 
show that no life was lost through 
lack of prompt and faithful ef- 
forts on the part of the life saving 
men. More than one-half of those 
that perished were lost by reason 
of their unwise attempts to reach 
the shore in their own boats, while 
if they had remained on board the 
wrecks they would all have been 
saved, as were their shipmates 
who refused to take to the boats. 
The department is in receipt of a 


large number of letters from res- 


cued people and others interested, 
paying grateful tribute to the skill 
and bravery of the surfmex. 

The cost of the maintenance of 
the service during the year was 
$1,535,936. 55. 

The following is a general sum- 
mary of the statistics of the ser- 
vice from the introduction of the 
present system in 1871 to the close 
of the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1900: 
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Nuwber of disasters....... 11,863 
Value of vessels.... |... $125,901,655 
Value of cargoes.......-.. 53, 264, 204 


Value of property involved 179,165,859 
Value of property saved... 189,512,907 


Value of property lost..... 39, 652,952 
Number of persons involved 89,947 
Number of lives lost....... 961 
Number of persons succor- 

(Cohn copgeeoe dean oder 15,300 
Number of days’ succor af- 

ROLAEA Se fe ctsicists Sesels ses 38, 106 


Old stations at Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Davis Neck, Massachusetts, 
which were not suitable for furth- 
er use on account of dilapidation 
and inadequacy to the present 
needs of the service, have been re- 
placed by new structures, and a 
station at Point Bonita, Califor- 
nia, which was mentioned in the 
last report as undergoing construc- 
tion, has been completed. 

New stations were erected dur- 
ing the year at Nahant, Massa- 
chusetts, and Grand Marais and 
Charlevoix, Michigan, and one is 
now being constructed at Glouces- 
ter. Massachusetts. 

The General Superintendent 
calls attention to the justice and 
necessity of and increase in the 
compensation of district superin- 
tendents, who, he believes, are 
the poorest paid servants of the 
government, considering the na- 
ture and extent of their duties and 
their heavy financial responsibility, 
and he makes a strong plea in 
their behalf. 


—— a 


THE Conference of October, 
1899, in Boston, resolved to meet 
again in October, 1901, in New 
York City. Steps are being taken 
to organize the committees that 
will shoulder the work to be done 
in preparation for that Conference. 
To do it well will require the union 
of hearts, the clasping of hands, a 
wise program and plenty of money. 
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TONNAGE—A TERM LITTLE UNDERSTOOD. 


Of all the semi-technical terms 
in the whole gamut of shipping 
matters, none is so little under- 
stood as tonnage. The looseness 
attaching to the use of this word 
appears to be due to the fact that 
there are several varieties of ton- 
nage. For example, there are net 
tons, gross tons, -measurement 
tons, and displacement tons, and 
yet, in spite of these different ton- 
nages, the term is frequently used 
without any explanation as to 
which style of measurement is al- 
luded to. Probably tonnage, or 
tunnage as it was originally sty]- 
ed, was first estimated by loading 
up a vessel with tuns or casks used 
for the conveyance of wine, the 
number of such casks that she ac- 
commodated being the measure of 
her capacity. As far back as the 
year 1422 an act of the British 
parliament was passed stipulating 
that ‘‘keels that carry coals at 
Newcastle should be measured 
and marked.” The River Wear 
was made amenable to a somewhat 
similar regulation in 1679, when 
it was enacted that the Bowle Tub 
of Newcastle, containing 224 Win- 
chester gallons, should be used in 
marking and measuring the coal 
craft on the Wear. It was not un- 
til 1694 that weight instead of 
measure was taken as the standard 
of a vessel’s capacity. The act 
then passed required ‘‘ keels” to 
be measured by putting into them 
iron or lead, 2 tons 13 cwt. of 
which was regarded as the equiv- 
alent of achaldron of coals, whilea 
maximum lyad was 10 chaldrons or 
263 tons. When a boat was so 
loaded the water line was painted 
round her hull, stem, stern and 
each side amidships being distin- 
guished. These regulations, it 
should be noted, only referred to 


river craft, and in 1775 they were 
made applicable to all such ves- 
sels engaged in the coal trade. 
For the first effort to estimate the 
tonnage of sea-going ships, credit 
must be assigned to Admiral Sir 
William Monson. His rule ‘‘to 
know the burden of a ship” was 
to multiply the length by the 
beam and the product by the 
depth. The result he divided by 
100 and the quotient was the bur- 
den or tonnage of the vessel. 
Thames shipwrights of the seven- 
teenth century appear to have fol- | 
lowed some such rule as this, ex- | 
cept that for depth they substi- 
tuted half the breadth. It is in 
1694 that we find the first tonnage 
rule embodied in an act of parlia- 
ment. For the purpose of levying 
dues on ships their tonnage had to 
be assessed, and the formula em- 
ployed was the following: Ton- 
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The length was the length of | 
the keel, or rather, ‘‘so much as | 
she treads the ground.” In 1720 
a modified rule was adopted in | 
which, instead of depth, half the | 
beam was utilized. There is no | 
need to trace the evolution of the | 
various schemes for measuring ves- | 
sels, but we may point out that a | 
committee appointed by the gov- |f 
ernment in 1521 to revise the ton- |f 
nage laws, was in favor of ascheme | 
for measuring that portion of a | 
ship between the light and full 
load lines. They did not, how- 
ever, advise its adoption because 
it was ‘‘liable to insuperable ob- 
jection on aczount of the impo: 
sibility of ascertaining the posi- | 
tion of these lines in a satisfactory 
manner.” Such was the state of 
the science of naval architecture. 


nage= 
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The committee which sat in 1833 
was more successful and evolved 
the method commonly decribed 
as the ‘new measurement,” which 
remained in force until 1854. The 
method at present adopted is, 
with variatioos, based on the plan 
which Mr. Moorsom suggested in 
1850, and which ascertains the in- 
ternal cubical capacity of a ves- 
sel. Under the present tonnage 
rules it has been possible—because 
economical—for builders and own- 
ers to evolve the safely proportion- 
ed ships of the present day. When 
half the beam of a ship was a fac- 
tor in determining the tonnage of 
a ship, there was a temptation to 
increase the depth and decrease the 
beam with the result that narrow 
and deep ships were built. These 
craft were naturally tender and 
dangerous to their inmates in bad 
weather, but at the present day 
they have nearly all disappeared 
from the surface of the ocean. Re- 
gister tonnage, or rather gross re- 
gister tonnage, is simply the in- 
ternal cubical contents of the ship 
divided by 100, the register ton 
being 100 cubic feet. If from this 
space measurement there is de- 
ducted the allowances for crew 


_ and propelling space, etc., we ar- 
rive at the net register tonnage. 


| Since 35 cubic feet of sea water 
| weighs one toa it. follows that the 


load displacement of a vessel is 
simply the cubical contents of the 
submerged portion of the ship di- 
vided by 35. A formula which 
gives a fairly approximate dis- 
placement is: Displacement in 


lx bxdxe 
tons= . 


30 
Here 1 is the length on load wa- 


ter line; b, the breadth on load 


water line; d, the mean draft; and 


_¢, the co-efficient of fineness, which 
- yaries, of course, with the form of 
the vessel. 


Practically, c repre- 
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sents the ratio of the actual dis- 
placement to the volume displac- 
ed by a parallelopipedon supposed 
to enclose the ship. For average 
cargo vessels of full form the co- 
efficient of fineness is .75 to .8, or 
even .9, but in fine high speed 
ships it is considerably less. Be- 
tween the displacement at light 
and full load line there is a tangi- 
ble difference, which varies with 
the form of the ship. This dif- 
ference is the dead weight carry- 
ing capacity of the vessel, and the 
type of cargo ship generally aimed 
at is one which shall have a maxi- 
mum dead weight capacity with a 
minimum of net register, or, in 
other words, which shall earn 
much and pay little in dues. In 
the case of the modern three- 
decker, well-decker and spar deck- 
ed steamers, the dead weight cargo 
carrying capacity is approximately 
2 to 24 or even 3 times the net re- 
gister, while in the case of sailing 
vessels the carrying capacity is 
usually 1.7 to 1.8 times the net 
register. — Syren and Shipping, 
London. 
—_— +. ___- 


THE voyage of human life under 
any other head than Christ, and 
under any other wind than the 
wind of His Spirit, is sorrowful 
beyond all expression. Whatever 
port is reached, the port of peace, 
the joyful, eternal home, cannot 
be reached. ‘The vessel in which 
we are passing over the sea of mor- 
tal life is always driven by contra- 
ry winds, till the Lord embarks, 
All voyagers who know the pleas- 
antness of having Christ on board, 
and the certainty of getting safe 
to land under Him, pray Him with 
all their hearts to abide with them. 
The loving, longing prayer, “Abide 
with us,” is always from those who 
have previously been acquainted 
with Him.—Dr. John Pulsford. 
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PROSPERITY OF AMERICAN SHIPPING. 


The report of Commissioner of 
Navigation Chamberlain, made 
public to-day, says the past fiscal 
year has been the most prosperous 
period known to American ship- 
ping for some years. Returns for 
uhe current fiscal year promise an 
even more satisfactory record. 

For the first time since the civil 
war the documented tonnage of 
the United States exceeds 5,000, 
000 gross tons. On June 30, 1900, 
American documented tonnage 
comprised 23,333 vessels of 5,164, 
839 gross tons, an increase of 300, 
000 tons over the previous fiscal 
year. British shipping amounts 
to 14,261,000 gross tons. 

American vessels are almost 
wholly confined to the coasting 
trade, which employed last year 
4,338,145 tons, or more than the 
total tonnage of Germany and 
France. Tonnage in the foreign 
trade was only 816,795, and car- 
ried last year only 9 per cent. of 
American exports and imports. A 
century ago American shipping 
registered for foreign trade was 
669,921 tons, while this tonnage 
now in the thirteen original States 
amounts to 482,907 tons. 

Since 1890 the world’s steam- 
ships have increased from 12,985, 
000 gross tons to 22,369,000 gross 
tons, sailing vessels have decreas- 
ed from 9,166,000 tons to 6,674, 
000, and the effective carrying 
power of the world’s merchant 
fleets has increased 60 per cent. 
The most notable change in the 
world’s shipping has been in the 
size of steamships. In 1890 there 
were 218 ocean steamships of 4,000 
tons or over, while now 980 such 
steamships aggregating 5,600,000 
tons constitute one-fourth of the 
world’s steam tonnage. The hulls 
of 60 per cent. of the world’s ship- 
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ping are now made of steel, com- 
pared with only 20 per cent. in 
1890. 

Concentration of the world’s 
ship owning has been notable dur- 
ing the decade. The 380 principal 
steamship companies of the world 
own 1,600 steamships of 5,616,000: 
gross tons, (including some vessels 
now building,) or one-fourth in 
tonnage and more than one-quar- 
ter in carrying power of the world’s 
ocean steamships. Of these only 
9 of 81,000 tons, owned by the In- 
ternational Navigation Company, 
are American. 

On the basi3 of the gross earn- 
ings reported by principal foreign | 
steamship companies it 1s estimat- 
ed that during 1899 the gross earn- 
ings of steam and sail vessels in 
the foreign carrying trade of alk 
nations amounted to $700, 000,000. 
The export trade of the United 
States requires about 20 per cent, 
of the world’s seagoing tonnage in 
foreign trade, including the larg- 
est, fastest, and most expensive 
steamships. In the past ten years 
Great Britain has built 4,638 steel 
steamships of 9,793,000 tons, 
while the United States has built 
465 steel steam vessels of 743,000 
tons. 

The current year will record 
much the largest amount of steel 
shipbuilding in American history. |} 
The report says the coasting law |f 
and its recent extensions, heavy |] 
expenditures for naval construc- |} 
tion, and the building of vessels) 
to replace those bought for trans-}f 
ports, and the postal subsidy lawi} 
have given shipbuilding its recent 
stimulus. 

Mr. Chamberlain reviews ini 
some detail the subsidy bills. Alf 
freight steamship carrying 5,000} 
tons cargo now costs $275,000 ini 
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the United States, compared with 
$214,000 in Great Britain, though 
steel is much cheaper here than 
abroad. Monthly wages on the 
American vessel are $1,200 against 
$900 on the British ship. 
Comparisons are made with for- 
eign subsidies to fast steamships 
which aggregate $20,000,000 an- 
nually. In the past sixty years 
Great Britain and her colonies have 
spent over $240,000,000 for British 
ocean mail steamships. On the 
basis of foreign voyages actually 
made by American vessels, aggre- 
gating 809,000 gross tons, during 
calendar year 1899, the report says 
the expenditures under the Senate 
Subsidy bill would have been $2, 
907,000, and under the House bill 
$2,790,000. Details and estimates 
show that, with the additional 


shipping eligible, the cost during 
the first year of the bill’s opera- 
tion would be about $4,500,000. 
The maximum of $9,000,000, it is 
said, probably would be attained 
during 1904-5, when a reduction 
of subsidy rates would be necessary. 
Under the bill in five years Amer- 
ican steamships in foreign trade 
it is stated would doubtless reach 
1,200,000 tons, and sail vessels 
650,000 tons, sufficient to carry 
about one third of the American 
ocean trade. 

Tonnage taxes were $880 482. 
Ia view of the great expenditure 
for harbor improvements and 
lighting the coast, the report de- 
clares there seems to be no reason 
why the tonnage taxes should be 
so much less than corresponding 
foreign charges. 


THE CAPTAIN’S INSPECTION, 


‘* Why, bless yer heart, sir, I tell 
| yer it’s no manner o’ use a trying 
the double over our skipper. He’s 
| got a eye like a hawk, and he sort 
0’ looks round quick and short 
like, and just spots everything in 
_a jiffy; and when he’s got a clue, 
| why, you may look out for squalls, 
/for he can blow up a bit, I can 
‘tell you.” 
| As he uttered these words, the 
old sailor, with his open, honest, 
| bronzed face, looked round with 
an eager, anxious glance, as if he 
‘feared that, after all the rubbing 
and scrubbing, and coiling down 
‘ropes, and polishing brass-work, 
and cleaning copper, there might 
still be something that had been 
overlooked. ; 

I had noticed as I went on board 
that there was an unusual stir and 
bustle among the men, while every- 
thing belonging to the vessel ap- 
peared to be spotlessly clean, and 
arranged in wonderfully perfect 


order. I was curious to know what 
all this meant, and in answer to 
my inquiries this old man had told 
me that there was going to bea 
“* Captain’s Inspection” of every- 
thing, and that they had worked 
‘like niggers ”’ to get all ‘‘square;” 
following up the information with 
the comment with which this little 
sketch begins. 

Finding that the old man had 
now really nothing to do, and that 
the ‘“‘hands” would simply pace 
up and down, and smoke or talk 
till the skipper arrived, I resolved 
to make use of the opening thus 
afforded for a little conversation. 
I asked when the captain was ex- 
pected; and the old man, who 
once more asked as spokesman, 
replied, ‘‘ Well, that’s all onsartin 
like, he may turn up in a few min- 
utes, and he might not give usa 
glint of his jib till arternoon; all 
we knows is he’s a comin’.” 

Seeing this was my opportunity 
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I said, ‘‘Shall I spin yer a yarn 
about another Captain’s Inspec- 
tion?” General murmurs of as- 
sent followed, and soon a little 
knot of men gathered round me 
as I stood leaning against the bit- 
heads; so I commenced. 

“‘You know, lads, I’ve knocked 
about a bit, been round the world 
many and many a time, and had 
many a run on shore in foreign 
parts. Well, I remember a great 
many years ago being at Port 
Louis, and looking up at the huge 
mountain that overshadows the 
town, I felt I would like to climb 
it, so I mentioned my wish to the 
keeper of the boarding house where 
I was lodging. He told me many 
queer tales about the mountain, 
and the people who had climbed 
it, and the accidents that had oc- 
curred upon it. There was one 
story in particular that very much 
impressed me.” 

“*<Tt’s a matter of fifteen years 
ago, I should think now,’ said he, 
‘that a young fellow came here 
and got pretty well known. He 
was a well-made, handsome chap, 
evidently a gentleman; he never 
did any work, and it soon got talk- 
ed about that he was that wild and 
loose, that he’d broke away from 
the traces at home in England 
and become a regular prodigal. 

“«¢ His father, who was a clergy- 
man, was overwhelmed with grief 
over the sins and follies of his 
only son. His mother had died 
of a broken heart some time be- 
fore, and the prodigal chap had 
said he’d never go home again. 
He received through an agent a 
pound a week to live on, and what 
a life he lived! He drank, and 
gambled, and swore, and was the 
regular associate of the worst char- 
acters in the town. 

“One day the report went 
round that young Douglas was 
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going to climb the mountain. It 
was quite true. He went to the 
summit in safety, and came back 
all right, but so altered. It wasa 
queer story. 

‘‘* His mother had regularly 
drilled into him when he was a 
younker all the story of God’s love, 
and often after he left home she 
had written to him words of loy- 
ing counsel. One letter in partic- 
ular contained these words, which 
stuck fast in the memory of her 
boy, ‘‘I know whom I have believ- 
ed, and in response to my prayers 
Jesus the Good Shepherd will go 
after you, until He find you.” 

«**¢ Well, this day on the moun- 
tain, the young chapclimbed away, 
and the fresh mountain air soon 
made him feel fresher and clearer 
than he had been for many a day, 
for he was mostly muddled with 
drink. He was full of thought; 
old memories came back. He re- 
membered as a lad of sixteen trav- 
elling and climbing the mountains 
of Switzerland with his father and 
mother. He thought of her pray- 
ers for him, her sorrow and death, 
and the more he thought the more 
uneasy he became. 

“**At last there was only one 
more ridge to scale before he reach- 
ed the summit of the mountain. 
He clambered up the face of a wall 
of rock, and had just reached the 
upper edge, when something met 
his eye that made him tremble so 
violently that he almost lost his 
hold. 

“¢« Upon a square of rock which 
had now come into view he saw, 
printed in large white letters a 
foot long, these words, ‘‘ Prepare 
to meet thy God!” I never heard 
who did them there letters, and 
that don’t matter much, but it 
appears that young Douglas was 
‘*struck up all of a heap,” as you 
may say, and just sat down to 
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think. Well, the upshot of it 
was, that after all the thoughts 
he had had when climbing up, 
and the suddenness of the text 
coming out like that, made him 
feel how awful his fate would 
be if he died as he was; and he 
just settled the question up there 
on the mountain with God, and 
came down a new man.’” 

My audience had become in- 
tensely interested by this time, 
and one of them asked, when I 
paused for a moment at the end 
of this story, ‘‘ What became of 
the chap, sir, after that?” 

‘“*He shipped, I believe, as a 
deck hand, and worked his way 
home to his father; and it was 
afterwards rumored in Port Louis 
that he had become an evangelist 
among young men. Bat you see 
now what sort of ‘Captain’s In- 
spection’ I meant, lads, don’t you? 
How you’ve scrubbed and rubbed 
to get all ready for your captain’s 
visit! You’ve prepared to meet 
him. But there is another Cap- 
tain whom we all must meet; He 
is named in the Bible, ‘The Cap- 
tain of our Salvation.” Are you 
also prepared for His inspection? 

‘ye known men on board a 
ship, when there was to be a cap- 
tain’s inspection, and they knew 
they were not jit to meet him, sham 
sick, and thus miss the muster. 
But we must atu meet God. We 
cannot evade Him. I remember 
that soon after I was converted, 
some of my old friends, who did 
not like my new ways and words, 
when they saw me coming down 
the street, would try and get away 
from me. ‘They were perhaps 
afraid that I would be too search- 
ing in my questions to them, or 
that some one would see them with 
a ‘blue light’ (you know what 
that is); so they would dart into 
a shop and ask for something, or 
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slip up a side street out of my 
way. 

“‘The young fellow of whom I 
have told you may have fancied 
that by getting away from Eng- 
land, from father and mother and 
old associations, he would be able 
to escape from God. But memory 
brought things back to his mind. 
And God spoke out from those 
whitewashed letters on the rock, 
‘You must meet Him! Are you 
ready?’ 

‘* Sailors are said to ‘do business 
in great waters,’ yet too many busy 
themselves with things of little 
moment. Even their shipping 
business is often entrusted by them 
to others, while they have left 
their domestic concerns and busi- 
ness on shore in the hands of 
wives, or mothers, or friends; and 
in the most important of all mat- 
ters they take no interest what- 
ever. But at the Great Captain’s 
inspection, whether we have ever 
thought of it or not, we must al] 
meet God ON BUSINESS. It is no 
use saying, I don’t understand 
what this means. God says HE 
has made it so plain that the way- 
faring man, though a fool, shall 
not err therein. 

‘*Your ‘pound and pint’ may 
always have seemed to you an im- 
portant business. The craft you 
sail in has been an important busi- 
ness. ‘The wage, whether by the 
month or the run, has been anoth- 
er; but what shall it profit rou, 
if you get the best of all these 
things, and lose your own soul? 
How about that business? 

‘*T once heard a dear sailor say 
in a meeting, with tears of joy 
streaming down his face, ‘ Thank 
God, the great business of my life 
is settled. I’ve been to Jesus for 
the pardon of all my sins: He’s 
taken them all away, and cast 
them into the depths of the sea, 
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and I know all the fishing tackle 
the devil could ever invent would 
never fish them up again.’ 'That’s 
getting the business of life settled, 
and carrying the receipt with you. 
‘*You know that when people 
get into trouble on shore they often 
employ a go- between, or mediator, 
to ‘square’ things, as we say. 
This 1s what Jesus has done for 
the sinner: He has been our Medi- 
ator, has put His blood between 
us and God’s justice, so that by a 
living faith in His work for us, 
and His daily work im us, we are 
prepared to meet God on business. 
** Look here, lads. Suppose your 
captain came on board during the 
next ten minutes, keen though 
his eye is he would look at you 
very much as a group of sailors, 
and it is possible that, looking at 
so many things and so many peo- 
ple at once, much that he might 
otherwise see would be missed. 
But when the Great Captain ex- 
amines us, it will be separately. 
We must meet Him alone,—unless 
Christ is ours, and then He will 
stand by us. ‘He is able to save 
them to the uttermost that come 
unto God by Him, seeing He ever 
liveth to make intercession for 
them;’ so that we can humbly, 
joyfully sing, 
‘Jesus, Thy blood and righteousness 
My beauty are, my glorious dress; 
*Midst flaming worlds, in these arrayed, 
With joy shall I lift up my head. 


© Bold shall I stand in that great day, 
For who aught to my charge shall lay ? 
Fully absolved through these 1 am, 
From sin and fear, from guilt and 
shame,’ ” 


A little word with you, dear 
reader, by the way. If you have 
not made Christ your Friend here 
on earth, you will have to meet 
@cd all alone. Look at these next 
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words and think, think, think 
what they mean. “I, Be 
(put your own name into the blan 
space), ‘I, , must meet 
God, must meet Him on business, 
must meet Him alone.” 

My little crowd of listeners were 
very quiet and thoughtful; and, 
looking round at the old man, I 
said, 

‘* You told me just now that the 
coming of your captain wasall un- 
certain, that he might come in a 
few minutes. or might not come 
for hours, That is another thing 
very like the Great Captain’s in- 
spection. You never can tell when 
He may call you. 

‘‘Here you are waiting this 
morning, ready, clean, and dress- 
ed. You would not think of tak- 
ing a tar pot or a wad of grease, 
and going aloft to black down a 
stay, or splice some running gear 
or other job. aloft. Why? Be- 
cause you are to be prepared in 
this cleaner way to receive your 
captain and bear his inspection. 

“‘Now, lads, don’t treat God 
with less respect than you would 
your captain. Be ready to receive 
Him at any time. 


‘When He comes as a Bridegroom at 
midnight, 
No time to prepare you will find; 
Then you”!! knock, but in vain, for ad- 
mittance, 
He will leave you in darkness be- 
hind.’ 


When a friend of mine, years 
ago, was urged by his Christian 
wife to come to Christ, and to car- 
ry the glad message of salvation 
on board the vessel with him, he 
took her in his arms and looked 
in her face, such an eager face; 
he saw the big tears of entreaty 
ready to overflow her eyelids; and, 
kissing her, he said, confidently 
and svothingly, ‘One more yoy- 
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age, Nelly, then I’ll leave the sea 
altogether; I’ll be a Christian; 
your way shall be mine, and we 
will sail together, my lass.’ He 
meant it; but the future was not 
in his keeping. He died suddenly 
on that last voyage, the call for 
‘Inspection’ came when he least 
expected it. God alone knows 
whether he was ready. 

““Some have presumed on long 
warnings— illness, death - beds, 
lingering old age, and so on; but 
such delays are fraught with the 
utmost danger. We must not, dare 
not, leave these matters depend- 
pat on such uncertain ties, what 
if——. 

‘“‘Beg your pardon, sir, here 
comes the skipper as sure as fate.” 

It was a lad who spoke, and the 
group rapidly separated to their 
places, while I passed over the 
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side, and was speedily ashore, feel- 
ing sure that the words which had 
been spoken had been noted by 
them all, trusting that they might 
make an abiding impression on 
some, 

How many sailors will read this? 
I hope many. It is true, ship- 
mates, is it not?—all true! And 
if it is true, is not the truth which 
it teaches of vast importance? 
Have you weighed it? 


‘“A few more storms shall beat 
On this wild, rocky shore; 

And we shall be where tempests cease, 
And surges swell no more, 


““Then, O my Lord, prepare 
My soul for that great day! 
Oh wash me in Thy precious blood, 
And take my sin away.” 
—Rev. T. Bone, missionary, Wel- 
land Canal, Ontario. 


CHRIST’S HAND 


There is an unseen hand that 
holds the helm of every godly life. 
While the errorist is blown about 
by every wind, and the selfish sin- 
ner is left to steer his own course, 
often towards rocks or quicksands, 
the voyage of every true believer 
is ordered by the Lord. We are 
often obliged to pull the oars of 
‘duty with our backs to the future; 
‘we cannot tell what the morrow 
may bring forth; it is our business 
‘to pull at the oars of prayer and 
Jabor, and to leave the rudder in 
the divine Helmsman’s hands. We 
commit our way to Him; He 
knows where the shoals and the 
sunken rocks are, and where the 
deep water is, also; let the Omni- 
‘scient Pilot do the steering. The 
poor disciples had a rough night 
of it while the Master was asleep 
in the stern of the boat; He was. 
teaching them a lesson; and when 


AT THE HELM. 


in their extremity they called up 
to the Helmsman, the storm lulled, 
and their fishing-smack swam safe 
into harbor. 

It is a good thing for us that we 
cannot foresee tempests or trials, 
for then we might be frightened 
out of undertaking many a voy- 
age at the call of duty. It is weil 
that we cannot see difficulties. 
When Paul set off for Rome he 
could not discern a prison or a 
bloody axe of martyrdom waiting 
for him in the imperial city. When 
Granville Sharp and Thomas 
Clarkson set in motion their great 
enterprise of overthrowing the 
African slave trade, they could 
not anticipate the twenty years of 
ferocious opposition which they 
and their associates, Wilberforce 
and Macaulay, were doomed to en- 
counter. They tugged at the oars, 
and God brought them into the 
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harbor where the regro’s fetters 
fell off. No penitent soul who 
comes to Jesus can foreknow all 
the obstacles and oppositions, all 
the temptations or trials that lie 
before him. It is well that he can- 
not. He might be frightened back, 
or be hamstrung with discourage- 
ments. There are too many ‘‘ Phia- 
bles” who get bemired in the first 
‘“‘Slough of Despond,” and are 
glad to sneak back to that worldly 
life which they had never truly 
abandoned. ‘‘ Christian” gets out 
of the Slough on the side towards 
heaven. 

Difficulties are a part of our dis- 
ciplive. Canaan lies on the other 
side of both the Red Sea and the 
Jordan. We need not cross either 
of them till we come to them. God 
can divide the big seas as easily as 
He can dry up the little river. 
When we come up to the sea the 
voice of Providence is ‘‘Go for- 
ward,” and the waters part asunder. 
When we reach the flowing Jor- 
dan and our feet touch the stream, 
behold it has vanished, and we go 
through dryshod! The story of 
Christian faith avd its divine de- 
liverances reads like a romance. 
When we voyagers get safely into 
the ‘‘desired haven” up yonder 
we may take great comfort in 
looking over our log- books, and 
in discovering how wonderfully 
our Helmsman brought us through 
dark nights and dangerous chan- 
nels. There is One to whom the 
darkness shineth as the day. 

Faith’s real office, and faith’s real 
victory is in trusting the helm to 
Christ in the fogs and through 
the dark hours. Everybody can 
trust God in the sunshine and over 
smooth water. It is easy to com- 
mit our way to the Lord when that 
way seems as Clear as noonday. 
Faith says, ‘‘ Commit the helm to 
Him when you cannot see your 
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hand before your face, when the 
clouds have extinguished every | 
star, and no lighthouse of human 
guidance is in sight!” The be- 
ginning of every genuine Christian 
life is by the supernatural opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit; and the | 
supernatural agency and oversight 
of the Son of God is concerned in 
every step of that life to the final 
entrance into glory. Take that 
fact out of our religion and it be- 
comes a beautiful myth, a devout 
delusion. But when I accept a | 
Book that came down out of heaven 
as the rule of my faith, and a di- 
vine Saviour that came down out 
of heaven as my Redeemer and my 
Guide and my Protector, then I 
can entrust the bark that bears 
my immortal soul into His safe 
pilotage. John Newton remem- 
bered his experience as a sailor 
when he wrote 


By prayer let me wrestle, 
And He will perform; 

With Christ in the vessel 
I smile at the storm. 


— Toilers of the Deep. 


Oo 
Phrases Derived from the 
Sea. 


To ‘keep aloof,” i. e., to keep 
your luff when sailing to the wind, 
has been a term in common use 
on land since the days of Mat- 
thew Paris; to be ‘‘ taken aback,” 
i. e., by a sudden change of wind; 
to ‘‘lose one’s ballast,” or, in 
other words, to grow topheavy. 
with conceit when the center of 
gravity has sunk too low; to 
**bear a hand,” to bring a man 
to his ‘‘ bearings,” to have a snug 
‘‘berth,” to give a man a wide 
berth; to ‘‘chop about” in shift- 
ing winds of perplexity, to “cut. 
and run,” to ‘‘run the gantlet,” 
(prop. gantlope), once a well- 
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known ordeal on shipboard; to be 
‘‘half seas over,” used by writers 
from Swift downward as express- 
ive of too much drinking; to leave 
a comrade ‘‘in the lurch,” to be 
‘hard up,” or to ‘bear up the 
Poverty Bay;” to recognize a man 
by the ‘‘cut of his jib,” to ‘look 
out for squalls,” to be left ‘high 
and dry,” to “tell it to the ma- 
rines,” to “‘go to Old Nick,” or 
St. Nicholas, the patron of sail- 
ors; to follow a thing to the “bit- 
ter end,” i. e., to pay out cable 
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till there is no more left at the 
bitts; to “steer a middle course,” 
to ‘‘steer clear” of a man, to hold 
on ‘till all’s blue,” i. e., till the 
ship has made her offing; to be 
ready ‘‘in a brace of shakes,” i. e., 
before the sail has flapped three 
times; to ‘‘ kick up a breeze; ” to 
put things ‘‘ ship shape ”’—these 
are but a few of many that show 
how the life and familiar speech of 
every landsman are salted by the 
briny breath of the seas of the 
world. 


WORK AMONG SEAMEN. 
CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &c. 


At Stations on the Foreign Field, 


Madeira. 
FUNCHAL, 


The Rev. W. G. Smarr writes on No- 
vember 20, 1900: 

Last week I visited H. M. S. Sydzlle 
and distributed a quantity of literature; 
some men from the ship came to the 
Rest. The Norwegian corvette Hllide 
was also in port and some men came from 
her to the Rest and a number of them 
wrote letters there. This week H. M.S. 
Calliope is in port and I visited her yes- 
terday, being cordially received by the 
chaplain and school-master. Only one 
man refused the literature; he is proba- 
bly an infidel, The hospital ship Prin- 


At Ports in the 


Maine. 
PORTLAND. 


Capt. E, P. Fickerr is a voluntary 
worker and does much good. He says: 


My conversion occurred in mid-ocean 
when the Holy Spirit gave me a good 
will. I began to haul in my light sails of 
vanity but still the storm increased, the 
tempest of condemnation bearing down 
upon we. J doused every sail of celf-op- 
position, let fly the last rag of self-right- 


cess of Wales is expected from South Af- 
rica with wounded soldiers, so there wilh 
oe an opportunity of spreading the gos- 
pe. ° 

i tr 


India. 
BOMBAY. 


Mr. F. Woop writes on November 8, 
1900: 

Number of ships in port since last 
statement, 261; religious services held in 
chapel, 80; average attendance of sea- 
men at religious services, 30, of others, 8; 
religious visits to hospitals, 36, on ships, 
824; tracts, &c., distributed, 1,800. 


Onited States. 


eousness and lay to under bare poles a 
poor dependent sinner, and then called 
upon the name of the Lord. From that 
time, February 20, 1858, to the present 
God in His infinite mercy has kept me. 

I came home and joined the church 
July 4, 1858. I did not ship on the good 
vessel Zion as adrone, but as a hard 
worker and immediately began laboring 
with the unconverted. I was one of the 
six who started the sail loft meetings on 
Central wharf, September 12, 1867, 
then commenced to visit the U. S. Ma- 
rine hospital where I held divine services, 
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assisted by brothers APPLEBEE and Bur- 
GESS. 

The past year I have visited over 450 
vessels from a 5,000 ton ocean steamship 
down to a humble Hampton fishing boat. 
i have met with Jack in his forecastle, 
bis home, under all conditions, and I have 
spoken the word of cheer and comfort to 
him and supplied him with good whole- 
some literature. How I have been glad- 
dened and cheered as I have seen these 
sailors’ faces light up when I have spoken 
to them of the love of Jesus. 

I have also visited the U. S. Revenue 
Cutter Woodbury, Capt. Jonn DENNETT, 
who, by the way, is one of nature’s no- 
blemen. I have supplied his sailors with 
reading matter which they have received 
with gratitude. 

I still continue my labor of having the 
gospel sent through sailortown and the 
seamen’s boarding and lodging houses 
Jooking after the ocean wanderers. It is 
certainly very gratifying to me to say I 
have noted a great change in this locali- 
ty among the sons of the sea since enter- 


ing upon my work in 1858. When I be-- 


gan I would find Jack lying on a settee 
or on his beam ends fast asleep or three 
sheets in the wind struggling under a 
cloud of sail and being swept on by the 
strong current of unrighteousness. Now, 
when I visit these houses I find Jack em- 
ployed in reading good literature that 
will instruct him. 

I do not find the land shark or pier 
jumper looking after his hard earned 
wages as I once did. I can say with de- 
light that the sailor’s condition is grow- 
ing decidedly better each year. 

Divine services have been held at the 
U.S. Marine hospital with good results 
among the sick sailors of every clime and 
station. I have felt that it was worth a 
whole life time to labor to see these 
weather-beaten faces brighten at the sim- 
ple, brief and earnest utterances in testi- 
mony of Christ. Many have risen and 
expressed regret at the shortcomings of 
the past and have asked for strength to 
guide them to better things in the future. 

r. Brooks cannot be praised too highly 
for his great consideration and his kindly 
patience with the sailors instrusted to his 
care. 

[ have distributed among the seamen 
16 Testaments and 3 Bibles. I have sent 
large quantities of literature to mission- 
ary Ericsson, at Rosario, and WILLIAM 
FostrRJonn, at Buenos Avres; to mis- 
sions at Rio Janeiro and Payasandu, S. 
A., and to vessels, 
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During the past year I have supplied 
eighty-three destitute sailors and lands- 
men with clothing of different kinds 
which has been received with gratitude. 
I have fed fifteen sailors and landsmen 
and sent them on their way rejoicing. 

Knowing by experience the life of the 
sailor, I can never sit in my comfortable 
home during a gale such as that of De- 
cember 6 without offering a silent prayer 
for the safety of those upon the sea. I 
picture them fighting the hurricanes, suf- 
fering from cold and privation, battling 
for their lives, in an attempt to work off 
a wild lee shore. 

Seeing the evils of intemperance as I 
do, I say to myself that something must 
be done to crush the serpent that steals 
the senses and dulls the intellects of so 
many young men. In the year 1888 I 
called upon General Neat Dow and ask- 
ed him to draw me up a strong temper- 
ance pledge, which he gladly did. On 
that pledge to-day I have the names of 
over three hundred seamen and lands- 
men. 


2 +2___ 
Virginia. 
NORFOLK, 


The Rey. J. B. MERRITT writes on Jan- 
uary 1: 


We have had refreshing services and I 

trust much good has been accomplished. 
Seamen seem to be more deeply interested 
in the work among and for them than I 
have seen before. A few weeks ago an 
old man who, while not a dissipated per- 
son, had spent all his life in the service 
of sin, after several earnest conversations 
with me, embraced the loving Saviour. 
To show how small a circumstance may 
make a deep impression: a few nights 
ago a sailor came in to thank me for at- 
tentions and bid me good bye; he said 
‘* pray for me.” Then and there we bowed 
our heads in prayer and every man pres- 
ent was deeply affected, 
_ Last night we had a delightful meet- 
ing; a talk on the closing year and cen- 
tury, refreshments were served and all 
went away impressed and pleased. 

I have been very busy of late looking 
after seamen in distress. Many have been 
sant to their homes; some of them were 
shipwrecked, others have been fed and 
lodgings provided for them; on the whole 
I think the prospect for good work among 
seamen in this city was never so bright. 

Number of American ships in port 
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since last statemen+, 172, all others, 33; 
religious services held in chapel, 40, else- 
where, 3; average attendance of seamen 
- at religious services, 16, of others, 5; re- 
ligious visits to hospitals, 92, on ships, 
205; Bibles and Testaments distributed, 
46, tracts, &c., 12,000 pages. 


2 ie 
South Carolina. 
CHARLESTON, 


The Rev. P. A. Murray writes on 
December 15, 1900: 

We are moving on pleasantly and prof- 
itably, I think. I see many things to en- 
courage us in the work. A young sailor 
died recently in the hospital and I do be- 
lieve he was saved. I have not succeeded 
yet in securing a launch, and consequent- 
ly miss quite a number of ships I might 
otherwise serve. If I had a small launch 
I could reach twice as many ships as I do 
now and could almost double the num- 
ber of seamen at our chapel services, Our 
services are pleasant indeed. The singing 
by the sailors is an attractive feature and 
occasionally we find a sailor ready to talk 
in the chapel, and he is always heard with 
interest, I love my work and am con- 
stantly trying to be more and more use- 
ful to these men who so greatly need 
Christian sympathy and help. I have 
had quite an amount of real charity work 
for past few months. Several poor and 
helpless sailors have been furnished lodg- 
ing and board at the Sailors’ Home. 
Nearly all this expense is borne by my- 
elf, there being no fund at present for 
this work. The ladies, however, are com- 
ing to my help and I hope to have better 
arrangements financially in the near fu- 
ture. ; 

Number of foreign ships in port since 
last statement, 21, others, 89; attendance 
of sailors in reading room, 1,118, attend- 
ance of sailors in chapel, 234, of others, 
188, attendance of sailors at concerts, 292, 
of others, 525; visits to ships, 121, to hos- 
pital, 8, to jail, 6; invitations to services, 
462; magazines, papers and tracts distrib- 
uted on ships, 1,090; letters written by 
seamen, 78, received, 25; sailors buried, 1; 
Bibles put on ships, 22. 


——— + a 
Alabama, 
MOBILE. 
The Rey. R. A. MickzeE writes on De- 
eember 5, 1900: 
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_Number of American ships in port 
since last statement, 18, all others, 60; 
religious services held in chapel, 5, in 
hospital, 3; average attendance of sea- 
men at religious services, 30, of others, 25; 
religious visits to hospital, 2, on ships, 
90, in boarding houses, 42; distributed 
12 New Testaments, and many magazines 
and papers. 

During the month there were some gen- 
erous donations of money for the new 
Seamen’s Home. The monthly entertain- 
ment was one of the very best we have 
ever had. It was on Thanksgiving Day 
at 8p. m. A friend of the Bethel, seven- 
ty-five years of age, had with taste and 
skill painted on the wall back of the 
stage, the words ‘‘Be thankful,” and 
three anchors, all surrounded by a grace- 
ful wreath of ivy. The King’s Daughters 
sent comfort bags and flowers. Several 
sailors were allowed to sleep in the Beth- 
el at night. The chaplain has received 
two very encouraging letters from the 
sailor-boy who was so much impressed by 
the recitation of ‘‘The Gambler’s Wife.” 


Also on January 5: 


Number of American ships in port 
since last statement, 18, all others, 62; 
religious services held in chapel, 6, in 
hospital, 7; average attendance of sea- 
men at religious services, 28 of others, 
16; religious visits to hospital, 6, on ships, 
57, in boarding houses, 42; very many 
magazines, papers and Sartors’ Maga: 
ZINES distributed. 

The Bethel Auxiliary gave a splendid 
Thanksgiving entertainment to a great 
multitude of sailors. The music was fine, 
and the supper bountiful. The same 
was done for them on the night after 
Christmas. This time the long tables 
were set in our new, capacious reading 
room. The Rev. Marraew BRewsTER 
made an eloquent and stirring Christmas 
address. The ladies of the Auxiliary had 
an exhibition at the German Relief Hall 
for the benefit of the new Seamen’s Home 
Fund, from which, after clearing ex- 
penses, an encouraging sum was realized. 
A generous-hearted printer printed one 
thousand tickets gratuitously; another 
friend furnished his wagon to bring ever- 
greens for decoration; still another sent 
his wagon for hundreds of magazines. 
contributed by various families; another 
friend gave one dollar. The Protestant 
Orphan Asylum, upon the chaplain’s ap- 

lication, received into its comfortable 
bene a bright little son of a seafaring 
man, 
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Texas. 


GALVESTON. 


The Rev. Jonn F. SARNER writes on 
January 2: 


Galveston is recuperating. With the 
aid of a generous world, which so nobly 
responded to our call for help, the peo- 
ple cf Galveston have been enabled to 
shoulder the great burden and go on to- 
ward reconstruction of the city. This 
enormous task nas been performed with 
greater rapidity than even the most opti- 
mistic dared to anticipate. 

As far as shipping is concerned the port 
is very little behind last year according 
to the statistics in the Galveston Neus of 
January 1. But what about godliness? 
The churches seem to be the last to raise 
their heads out of the debris, Why? 
Simply because they have to depend on 
charitable people within their own respec- 
tive denominations for the enormous sum 
of $500,000, which is said to be a close 
estimate for rebuilding and repairing the 
churches in the city. Out of twenty Prot- 
estant churches eight are totally destroy- 
ed and twelve more or less damaged. 
Many congregations can hold no regular 
services and among those are we also 
counted, Through courtesy of the pas- 
tor and official board of the Swedish 
Lutherans, we have been permitted to 
hold service in their chapel every Sunday 
afternoon at four o’clock. This has been 
@ great blessing to us and their kindness 
shall long be remembered, but we are 
longing for the day when the mission 
shall be able to worship God beneath its 
own roof, 

The rebuilding of the Second Churen 1s 
progressing favorably and before the 15th 
of next February we expect to be install- 
ed in our new hali, which will give us 
ample accommodation for the present 
and enable us to take up the work as be- 
fore the flood, 

My visits to ships and hospitals have 
been less frequent of late, the largest 
portion of my time being employed by 
superintending the rebuilding of the mis- 
sion, visiting such people that have been 
sick in their homes (of those there have 
been many the last two months), answer- 
ing calls on official duties and providing 
a habitable home for my family. Our 
services although few in number have 
been helpful and encouraging and it has 
been my privilege to pray with a num- 
ber of people who have been seeking to 
fiee from the wrath to come. How many 
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of these have gained the victory God only 
knows, but some seemed very hopeful in- | 
deed, } 

A very lamentable accident happened: 
on November 23 to JAMES FALLEN, on. | 
board a British steamship. The young | 
man was struek by a bale of cotton swung: 
from a crane and knocked overboard. 
He was rescued from the bay in an un- 
conscious condition by his shipmates and 
sent to Sealy Hospital where he died | 
within an hour after his arrival without | 
regaining consciousness. 
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Louisiana. 
NEW ORLEANS, 


Mr. James SHERRARD writes on De- | 
cember 28, 1900: 


You would have enjoyed seeing over 
three hurdred seamen in our concert halk 
on Saturday evening before Christmas, 
and to have heard them sing familiar 
songs and choruses. They were present 
on the invitation of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, 
to celebrate the birth of our Saviour and 
to enjoy the good things the ladies had 
provided for them. The Countess SuSINE 
and her daughter, who are on a Visit to 
this city, favored us with their presence, 
and were introduced to the sailors, who 
rose to their feet and cheered them as sail- 
ors only can. The Countess spoke a few 
words of cheer to the men and the daugh- 
ter sung some Spanish hymns which were 
well received. The Countess was much 
interested and said that she had never 
seen anything like that before. 

Another feature of the occasion was an 
address by the Rev. GitBert Doss, 
When the men were leaving each one was 
presented with a comfort bag. The ladies. 
throughout the city and country gener- 
ously responded to our appeal for comfort 
bags and for a few days before Christmas 
packages came pouring in by mail and 
express from nearly every State in the 
South, and the variety of material and 
design were as marked as the many places — 
they came from. 

The forty first anniversary of the Bethel 
will be celebrated on January 17. The 
Rev. BEVERLY WARNER, D.D., rector of - 
Trinity Church, who is a very popular 
lecturer, will deliver the annual address. 

Number of American ships in port 
since last statement, 114, all others, 267; 
religious services held in chapel, 15, in 
hospital, 24; average attendance of sea- 
men at religious services, 9, of others, 11; 
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religious visits to hospitals, 26, on ships, 
240; Bibles and Testaments distributed, 
290, tracts, &c., 4,178. 


Oregon. 
ASTORIA, 


The Rev. JoHnston McCormac writes 
on January 2: 


We have had a great many ships, but 
it was almost impossible to hold service 
onthem. By orders from headquarters 
all ships entering our port are in quaran- 
tine as soon as they cross the bar, on ac- 
count of sickness in foreign ports, and as 
soon as they are released are taken to 
Portland. This shuts me off from ships 
coming in; and perpetual storms on the 
bay have almost completely shut me off 
from ships coming down. A few Sun- 
days ago I offered my boatman seventy- 
five cents to row me to the ship (fifty cents 
being the usual price), but the bay was 
s0 rough he positively refused. Sunday 
before last he rowed me about half a mile 
along the shore in shade of the hills, and 
within five hundred yards of the ship 
he backed out. Last Sunday was a noted 
exception. The bay was as smooth as 
glass, and I visited two ships, supplying 
them with reading matter, and holding 
services on one of them with twelve sail- 
ors in the forecastle. 

I have had five library boxes made after 
the shape of the Ph‘ladelphia one I have 
on hand, only a little larger, so as to ad- 
mit magazines and papers such as The 
Ohristian Herald. These all are engaged 
to be filled by sailor friends, and two of 
them in memory of loved ones departed. 
On the latter I intend to put a card on 
the inside of the lid with such an inecrip- 
tion as the following: ‘‘The Wm. Lewis 
‘Campbell Library. By it he being dead 
yet speaketh.” Mr, CAMPBELL was a& 
dear friend of mine and a grand old 
Christian brother nearly ninety years of 
age, whom we just laid away to rest. I 
intend to have five other library boxes 
made, and have promised some of them 
to be filled by friends already. na 

We are too small I suppose to be digni- 
fied with the name of ‘‘ The Astoria branch 
of the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S F’RIEND SOCIE- 
my’s Libraries,” but you will have to con- 
fess that with that appellation what we 
lacked in number we would gain in name. 

Number of American ships in port 
since last statement, 3, all others, 40; re- 
ligious services held on shipboard, 4, else- 
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where, 10; average attendance of seamen 
at religious services, 12, of others, 15; re- 
ligious visits on ships, 20, in boarding 
houses, 30; tracts, &c., distributed, 4,494 
pages. In the last quarter I have had 6 
baptisms, 6 marriages and 6 funerals, and 
i out 21 packages of reading matter to 
ships. 


—_————— 2 +o 


Portland, Ore., and San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


The Rev. H. W. L. O’Rorxz, M.A., 
on his way to visit England called on the 
Editor of this Magazine, who asked him 
the plain question ‘‘ What is the first ob- 
ject of the Missions to Seamen Society ? ” 
and received the reply ‘It is to evangel- 
ize the seamen.” Mr, O’Rorxker made the 
following address at the annual meeting 
of The Missions to Seamen in London on 
May 2: 

In these days when all eyes are turned 
to South Africa, I can hardly expect to 
take many of you with me to the Pacific 
coast. But I will try. I can tell you 
that those who are on the Pacific coast 
now would be in South Africa if it had 
been possible to get anybody to take their 
places. But they could not. I want you 
to come with me to San Francisco, Port 
Costa, and Portland in Oregon, and see 
there what The Missions to Seamen is 
trying to do for sailors. Let us picture 
the great ship as she comes in sight of 
San Francisco harbor. There are doubt- 
less on board some who have made the 
voyage before, and who know the dan- 
gers and difficulties of that degraded port. 
But there are probably many who are en- 
tering the port for the first time, and have 
no idea of the terrible temptations and 
evils they will have to face. On shore 
there are quite a number waiting anx- 
iously for thecoming of the vessel. There 
are those who probably have friends on 
board, and there are the agents of your 
society ready to welcome the crew and to 
offer them a helping hand. But there are 
also other men who have made it a fine 
art to induce sailors to ‘‘desert” their 
ship directly they enter San Francisco 
harbor, and thereby forfeit their arrears 
of wages, and probably, within any time 
between twelve hours or a week, those 
penniless men will be reshipped home- 
ward bound, robbed still further of £4 
advance on the coming voyage, and very 
much worse in body and soul, 
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I could tell you many sad stories, if I 
had the time, of the terrible evils arising 
out of this so called ‘‘ desertion” of sea- 
men. But I will give you one instance 
of what the evil means, Just before I 
left, a young Norwegian lay dying. Three 
years before he had come in an English 
ship into San Francisco harbor. The 
crimps and boarding masters went on 
board and endeavored to get hold of the 
crew. The Norwegian boy not under- 
standing English soon fell an easy prey, 
and was induced to go with them and 
“‘desert”” his ship, and so lose all his 
arrears of unpaid wages. Within twenty- 
four hours be was shipped away again 
on a long voyage in a ‘*whaler” to the 
Arctic seas, and after three years he came 
back to San Francisco to die in the hos- 
pital. Harnest endeavors are being made 
to put a stop to this crimping business, 
which feeds on the pay system in vogue 
and is carried on to such a great extent 
in San Francisco. 

I am thankful to say that a law has 
been passed, which I believe comes into 
force this month, making it illegal to in- 
duce sailors to desert. If that law can 
only be enforced it will be a great help in 
putting an end to this disgraceful evil. 
Most of you know that it was the Rev. 
JAMES FELL who laid the foundation of 
our work in San Francisco. He went out 
seven years ago and has wor a name 
amongst the seamen asa true friend, and 
amongst the crimps there too, which I am 
sure will never be forgotten. 

As our chairman has well said, the 
great basis of the operations of The Mis- 
sions to Seaman is, first of all, the reli- 
gion work, That is always put first. In 

an Francisco we always try to give the 
sailors a hearty walcome as soon as ever 
they come into the harbor. We have not 
a steam-launch of our own there, so we 
have to hire a boat, We go off and board 
the vessel as soon as she arrives, and ex- 
tend a hearty welcome to all on board, 
and we get them to unite in a service of 
thanksgiving to Almighty God for hav- 
ing preserved them from the perils and 
dangers of the voyage. If you can get a 
good start like that, it is very hard for 
the crimps to use their villainous influ- 
ence on sailors and induce them to ‘‘de- 
sert” their ship. When once the ship 
comes alongside the wharf and the sailors 
come ashore, we always invite them to 
come up to the Seamen’s Institute dur- 
ing their spare time in the evening and 
on Sundays, and many of them willingly 
accept the invitation. 
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I believe very strongly that what is 
needed in a foreign port is to try and 
bring back to the minds of sailors what 
Sunday is like at home, and therefore we 
endeavor in San Francisco to make Sun- 
day the most attractive day in the week, 
and as homelike as possible. When I first 
went out we had to hold services in the 
same room in which the concerts and 
other entertainments were held, and we 
felt greatly the need of a separate room 
for worship. There was additional ac- 
commodation in the same building, but 
we had not the money to pay the rent, 


At last, through the kindness of some | 


American people, the money was forth- 
coming, and we were able to take the 
ground floor. On Monday morning at § 
o’clock we began to work to prepare the 
room for worship, and by Saturday night 
we had a spick-and-span Seamen’s Church, 
which has since been wonderfully bless- 
ed of God. We have hearty services in 
the church, and they are largely attend- 
ed. Every Sunday morning the Holy 
Communion is administered, and the 
number of seamen and boys who come to 
the Lord’s Table is steadily increasing. 
Seven sailor boys were recently confirm- 
ed by the Bishop of Calfornia—who is 
one of the truest and best friends of The 


Missions to Seamen—and it means a good — 


deal for sailor lads to prepare for con- 
firmation whilst on board ship in a foreign 


ort. 

In addition to our various gatherings in 
the Seamen’s Institute on Sunday, which 
are heartily appreciated by the sailors, 
we go every Sunday afternoon either to 
the hospital to hold a service for the 
eighty or one hundred sick sailors lying 
there, or else out in the bay to conduct 
short services on board the ships lying at 
anchor. These services on board the ships 
are often productive of the greatest bless- 
ings, and we hardly ever come away from 
a farewell service without some one ask- 
ing for one of the little service books 
which we always carry with us. 

I must now ask you to come with me 
to Port Costa, in San Francisco Bay, 
some thirty miles from San Francisco 
City. For the past eighteen months Miss 
Ponp has been doing a quiet, but ex- 
ceedingly effective work tnere, and her 
name has become well known among 
sailors in all parts of the world. She liv- 
ed in a little cottage on the hill, and 
many a happy evening has been spent 
there by sailors frequenting the port. She 
was obliged to come home at the begin- 
ning of this year, and we felt that we 
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really must have a building of our own. 
The little cottage was far too small, and 
was often crowded with sailors, and a 
larger building was absolutely necessary. 
It was at first very difficult to get land; 
the owners would not part with it at all. 
But at last, after persistent effort, we 
were able to secure a suitable plot of Jand, 
and, through the kindness of the local 
people and some English friends, we were 
able to put up a handsome wooden build- 
ing at a cost of some £600. We havea 
sailors’ church as well, and the whole be- 
longs to The Missions to Seamen. The 
work is progressing under Mr. and Mrs. 
EveERTON, and is appreciated not only by 
British seamen and boys from the ships, 
but also by the cflicers, who gladly avail 
themselves of the benefits which the Sea- 
men’s Institute affords. 

We must pass from Port Costa to Port- 
land in Oregon, eight hundred miles 
north. Portland has long been notorious 
for the disgraceful way in which British 
sailors are treated there. There had been 
a branch of the AMERICAN SEAMEN’'S 
FRIEND Society working there for some 
years, but apparently they were unable 
to successfully cope with the evil. Their 
Institute was unfortunately situated, and 
they were quite willing to stand aside if 
anybody else would take up the work. 
The British consul was very anxious that 
The Missions to Seamen should take it 
up, and a young medical man, Dr, Hay, 
who had been a great help to us in San 
Francisco, offered to undertake the work 
foratime. After looking round to see 
how the land lay, we found that our great 
need was a properly equipped Seamen’s 
Institute. We sent a petition home to 
the Prayer Union, asking that they 
would lay before God the special needs of 
Portland, Oregon. Before that petition 
arrived home, before it could be printed, 
it was answered. Before we cried, God 
heard. We found that the Southern Pa- 
cific Railway Company were ready to lend 
us a fine building, in the best of posi- 
tions, for a Seamen’s Institute. We soou 
set to work to adapt the place to our 
needs, and, with the ready help of sail- 
ors, we have converted the building into 
a most comfortable and attractive Sea- 
men’s Institute. A room has been spe- 
cially fitted up as a Seamen’s Church, 
and services are being held there every 
Sunday. Z 

In Portland, as well as in San Francis- 
co, there have been many apprentices 
from the Conway and Worcester, and I 
can tell captain Witson Barker what a 
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great help many of the boys from the 
Worcester have been, They are some of 
the best apprentices to be seen on the 
Pacific coast, and I have seen with joy 
the results of the good work begun in 
that ship and in many godly homes. Those 
boys keep up the high standard of life in 
a foreign port which they have learnt at 
home, or on board the Worcester. 

The Seamen’s Institute at Portland is, 
I believe, going to be one of the most suc- 
cessful on the Pacific coast, It is thor- 
oughly appreciated by the sailors them- 
selves—both officers and men. We have 
working with us there dear old Father 
FLetcHer of the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S 
FRIEND SocrIETy, an earnest and godly 
map, who is a great help to Dr. Hay in 
his work. But what is needed badly at 
Portland, Oregon, is a chaplain. The 
committee are very anxious to appoint a 
chaplain, but they have not got the man 
nor the money. I do plead very earnestly 
with you to help us in this matter. Dr. 
Hay is far too delicate, and is not anxious 
to stay on longer than is necessary. If 
we can only find the right man, I am 
sure he will be enabled to do a grand 
wo1k for God amongst sailors, and will 
be of inestimable benefit to seamen on the 
Pacific coast, and a help and encourage- 
ment to seamen all over the world. I ap- 
peal to you, therefore, to help us. Do 
your utmost to supply the committee with 
the necessary funds to pay the stipend of 
a chaplain, and ask God to send us the 
right man for the post. I would ask you, 
too, always to remember that the chief 
aim and object of all connected with the 
mission is to build up sailors in the Holy 
Faith, and to make them faithful wit- 
nesses for Christ to the uttermost ends of 
the world, 


2 + 


Book Notice. 


Tur MEN or THE MERCHANT SERVICE, 
By Fravk T. Bullen, F, R.G.S. New 
York. F. A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 


Here we have a book that fills a need. 
It describes the master, ideal and real, of 
the liner, the tramp, the sailing vessel; 
his qualities and duties; the mate, first, 
second and third; the bo’s’un, carpenter, 
sailmaker, steward, cook, apprentice, the 
able and ordinary seaman, the boy, the 
engineer, the fireman and trimmer; as 
these appear in the “‘wind jammer” or 
the steam vessel; answering the practical 
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questions that arise in regard to the place OoNNEcTICUT. 


and functions of each. Those who in- 
tend to make their living on the sea need 
this book for their guidance, and those 
who do not, need it for its information. 
It is far from being a dry and technical 
book, for its author tells plenty of stories 
and incidents out of his own and others’ 
experiences, and he reels it off like a sail- 
or’s yarn. It is heartily commended to 
landsmen or sailors. 
————————— -<__—_ 


The Planets for February, 
1901. 

Mercury will be well visible in the 
west just after sunset for about a week, 
about February 20. 

VENUS Will be still visible in the morn- 
ing, but will be coming nearer to the Sun. 

Mars will be a fine object the entire 
night, almost overhead at midnight. As 
the planet will be exactly at its greatest 
possible distance from the Sun the oppor- 
tunity for telescopic observation at this 
opposition will not be particularly good. 

JUPITER will be visible in the south- 
east in the morning. 

SaTuRN will be visible in the south-east 
in the morning. 

Princeton. 

———qq281s—___ 


Sailors’ Home, New York. 


190 CHERRY STREET, 


Reported by Capt. H. O. Appleby, Lessee, for 
the month of 
DECEMBER, 1900. 


leis 


Total arrivals 


rae ates eisteeeie rare ae 36 
——— 2 
Receipts for December, 
1900. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Ashby, Congregational Church Sun- 
dayaSchooluset=ccass eee erence $ 5 00 
Easthampton, Payson Congregation- 
al Ohurchivssceccases Me oe ete 15 00 
Lowell, Eliot Church, of which $20 
OV NIDLARY sw eiclclse clase ete eciaene een 21 28 
Montague, Congregational Church.. 8 00 


Northfield, Mrs. A. M. D. Alexander, 
for Annual Christmas Gift Libra- 


sy thse oboncoccnéon sine a\sisieieacecieitecis 20 00 
Pittsfield, South Congregational Ch.. 15 02 
West Springfield, Sunday School of 

First Church of Christ........e. 5 00 


Black Rock, Miss Sarah J. Bartram, 
for library in memory of Thomas 
W. Bartram .-.-....----+e0e-- ees 
Farmington, First Congregational 
Church and Sunday School....... 
Green’s Farms, Sunday School Con- 
gregational Church, for library.. 


Groton, D. N. Copp.........+.. ove 
Groton Heights Baptist Church.... 
Hartford, 5. B. Mallett........ sesjeaee 
William Huntington......-.-+++--++- 


Norwich, broadway Congregational 
Church 
New Haven, Miss Susan L. Stone, for 
two memorial libraries for Mrs, 
Wolcott P Stone and Mrs. Electa 
M. (Hall) Stone : 
Southington, Mrs. EH. L. Robbins .... 
West Haven, First Congregational 
Churen Sunday School, for libra- 
MAY opecboruboce Sachonmdescopeaenas 


ee eee 


New YorRE. 


Brooklyn, in settlement of residuary 
bequest of Joseph S. Spinney, 
late of Brooklyn, N. Y., received 


| February. 


20 00 
25 00 
20 00 
9 00 
20 Ov 
10 00 
1 00 


76 55 


40 00 
1 00 


20 00 


per S. O Burnett and John F. 
Halsted, executros............ «-- 6,010 08 
Samuel W. Burtis, for library...... 20 00 
Miike Roberts). <eesice< <csaicide ole Phen hl 
Clifton Springs, Mrs. Z. Eddy --.... C 1 00 

Noxon, Mrs. H, E. Noxon, for library 
WOPKcccis Ui ninea civiacomatesiecteisiette 00 


ee ee ee re 


tive committee........ 
Edwin Stone, for libraries ......... 
Collections from steamers of White 
Star line, received per EK. J. 
Adams ..... ofa gl Petictelyclnalatee eaataere 
Collections from the steamers of 
the International Navigation Co.’s 
lines, received per H. G. Philips, 
cashier) bi hasacacencne Senesisleiceare 
Broadway Tabernacle Church..... 
Prederick Sturges-.cs ss ess ocsecee : 
Central Presbyterian Church Sun- 
day School.... Selecleiaideiea 
“A G. C.,in memory of Capt. Ed- 
ward Bi. Cobb cse.-usenecaetn eee 
Mrs. Grenville Winthrop.........0 
John E. Parsons ...... 
Henry Talmadge 
CaASb ids cieisewin cna sumt@res celica canines 
Proceeds of a collection made at 
divine service held on the Clyde 
line steamship Algonquin, Sun- 
day, December 9, received per 
Bdgar Bacon. oreseecesacesane 
Poughkeepsie, friends -...).2.0cccee- 
Tarrytown, Mrs. E. B. Monroe, of 
Tarrytown, for work in the Navy 
Yard, Brooklyn, $75, and for the 
work of the Nagasaki C. E. Home 
for Seamen, (Japan), $25........- 


eeccrccceee 


ereeccccccene 


tee 


NEw JERSEY. 


Blairstown, Blairstown Presbyterian 
Churches iss ioc een saa eee 
Morristown, South Street Presbyter- 
ian Church 


500 00 
3.0 00 
100 00 


187 50 


Bl 51 
50 52 
50 00 


25 00 


25 00 
25 00 
20 00 
10 00 
10 00 


10 00 
50 CO 


100 CO 


20 00 
62 15 


$7,985 61 
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AMERICAN LINE. *.* RED STAR LINE, 


NEW YORK and NEW YORK and | 
SOUTHAMPTON. ANTWERP! 
SAILING FROM } 

NEW YORK EVERY WEDNESDAY. | NEW YORK EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
SOUTHAMPTON EVERY SATURDAY. ANTWERP EVERY SATURDAY. | 
FLEET. 

Tonnage Tonna, By 

ST. LOUIS - Twin Screw - 11,629 ARAGONIA - Twin Screw - 5,44 
ST. PAUL - os és - 11,629 | NOORDLAND- - - 5,21 
NEW YORK - se se - 10,803 | WAESLAND © : Bi 
PARIS - ‘ fe - 10,795 | PENNLAND - = - 
KENSINGTON” - cs ce - 8,669 | BELGENLAND - o 3,69 
SOUTHWARK - ss ss - 8,607 | RHYNLAND ~ 3,68 
FRIESLAND - - 7,116 | NEDERLAND - iB 2,8: 
WESTERNLAND . - 5,736 * SWITZERLAND - - 285 
BUILDING. 

Tonnage Tonnags 

VADERLAND - Twin Screw - 12,000 MERION - Twin Screw - 10,00 
ZEELAND - fe es - 12,000 (A STEAMER) - cs ss - — 12,06 
HAVERFORD - as * - 10,000 (A STEAMER) - He - 12,0 


INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
73 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WHITE STAR LINE. 
UNITED STATES AND ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 


Sailing every Wednesday, from NEW YORK to LIVERPOOL, calling at QUEENSTO 
to land Mail and Passengers. 


17,274 tons. 


Majestic!’ 
10,000 tons, 


(6 ' 
Teutonic” = 
10,000tons. 9 © 12,647 to 


SALOON PASSAGE, Winter Season, from $50.00 up, ACCORDING TO STEAME 
and accommodation selected. 
Superior SECOND CLASS accommodation on “ OCEANIC,” “ MAJESTIC,” and 
“TEUTONIC.” Rates, Winter Season, from $37.50 up, ACCORDING TO STEAX 
and accommodation selected. 
For plans and information apply at Company’s Office, 


9 BROADWAY, NEW YOR 


LIST OF MISSIONARIES AIDED BY THE pyres 
reden: poemehore: eves, KT. Berg. 


Stockholm,. J. T. He itton: 
Sundsvall.... » Rev. E- Eriksson 
Gottenburg....,. eeseee Christian Nielsen 
mmark: Roponbason:, eccceesesrs, REV. A. Wollesen, 
rmany; Hamburg. tecerceossseresssses British and American Sail srs’ Institute, H. M. Sharpe. 
Agium: AntWerp.ssccocs:secscee eoesee Antwerp Seamen’s Friend Society Rey. J. Adams. - 
ly: GON0a oon. .c acs ieose osadsvaescse Genoa Harbor Mission, Rev. Donald Miller. | 
NSDIOS Hitincs cos core ce Fe Sth cal eses Naples Harbor Mission, Rev, T. Johnstone Irving. 
dia: BOMbAaY.eccrccensse.:scssvsseeees Seamen's Rest, Rev, F. Wood, Superintendent. 
=~ Karachi =... 733. wo mees aioe bvavvene RCV: We HL, Dowling, 
cages YOKOhAaAMAa,..c.s.s.000e vecseesees REV. W. T. Austen. 
Kobe..:... a svencrseecrsscvocessrece HEV, Hdward Makeham. 
Nagasaki, Japcines eres vesevepotus John Makins. 
Mle: Valparaiso. ves cess ss ceeses - Rev. Frank Thompson: ; 
-gentine Republic: Buenos Ayres... Bocas Buenos Ayres Sailors’ Home, G. L, Chamberlain. 
ROSATIOSS » Doetea eee ccs. vieiete ee +«- Rosario Sailors’ Home and Mission, R, Stewart. 
ruguay: Montevideo. faa ee Montevideo Harbor Mission, Rev. G. P, Howard, 
adeira: Funchal .. ......es+s+seee.s. Mission to Sailors and Sailors’ Rest, Rev. W. G. Smart. 
assachusetts: Gloucester...... Ween e see Gloucester Fishermen’s Institute, Rev. E. C. Chariton. 
necticut: New Haven............s+ Woman’s Sea. Friend Soc’y of Connecticut, Rev. J. O. Bergh. 
Iw York: Sailors’ Home....0....<+++»- Capt. Wm. Dollar. 
Brocklyn U.S, Navy Yard... - Rev. G. B. Cutler. 
irginia; Norfolk.,......e..0s S gisintelaeuars . Norfolk Port Society, Rev. J. B, Merritt. 
orth Carolina: Wilmington..... +s+e2e Wilmington Port Society, Rev. M. A. Barber. 
uth Carolina: Charleston ......2<ee2. Charleston Port Society, Rev. Pp ‘AL Murray. 
orida: Pensacola ....ec-.eeeee seseeee Pensacola Port Society, Henry O. Cushman. 
s0rgia: Savannaliiecscssseers +erereeees Savannah Port Society, H. Iverson. 
labama: Mobile .......+06%+s+e0++e20% Mobile Port Society, Rey. B. A. Mickle. 
xas: Galveston. tecescccstererevseoee.s, Galveston Seamen’s Friend Society, Rev. J. F. Sarner. 
uisiana: New Orleans. coe eeeseveess-» NOW Orleans Port pace, James Sherrard. 
tegon: Portland...s=.3.... sve....+08 W.S. Fletcher, ‘ Ry 
AStOVIBS cpa See eas sevecceee REV. J. MeCormac. 
ashington: Tacoma... wescedessectvees.e Lacoma Seamen’ 3 Friend Society, Rev. R. 8. Stubbs. 
Seattle.......25 coscseysvecerssseess Seattle Seamen’s Friend Society, Rev. G. F. West. 
» Port Townsend. Sse veworseueemeet rast Orb ‘Townsend Seamen’s Friend Society, C. L. Terry. 
DIRECTORY OF SAILORS’ HOMES AND READING ROOMS. 
= Location. ~ Established by Keepers. 
xrtsmouth, N. H., No. 104 Market St .. Seamen’s Aid Society... Gocsiab etetela - Rev. J. O. Cornish, 
oston, Mass. N. Sq. Mariners’ House. Boston Seamen’s Aid Society EEN Capt. J. P. Hatch. 
Phineas ‘Stowe Seamen’s Home..., Ladies’ Bethel Soc’y, 8N. Hepneny St. Georee C. Smith. 
East Boston, 120 Marginal Stsea - Episcopal City seine >.seeessseess James M, Battles, Supt. 
ew Bedford, Mags.. 14 Bethel Court... Ladies’ Branch N. B. P. S... +--+. .»ee BH. Williams. 
rovidence, B.I. , 385 SOUCHAM GIT SU oss oo ie dio cis he Gu Be ole ew erg a wets wid date Sa ee eed x Capt. H. C. Cousins, Supt 
ew York,.N. Y., "190 Cherry pt soveeoess American Seamen’s Friend Society. Capt, H. O. Appleby. 
— _b2 Market Biieteocs veseocese Epis, Missionary Society for Seamen. Daniel Montgome 
rooklyn, N. Y...172 Carroll St. seeseessee Scandinavian Sailors’ Home,...+.... Capt. C. Ullenars, upt. 
~ 112 yo First PIACe ran ee oat Finnish Lutheran Seamen’ s Home.. 
hiladelphia, Pa., 422° South Front St... Penn. “se” ¥. Capt. R. S. Lippincott. 
ultimore, Md., 813-815 S. Broadway-.-.. Port Mission for Seamen -. Save B. W. Jenkins, Sec. 
“The Anchora 6,” B’dway & Thames St. Women’s Auxiliary, Port Mission, Sépts J. Nutchey, Supt. 
ilmington, N. C., Front and pice ates Wilmington Port Society........ ... Mr. Christofferson. 


harleston, S.C., 44 Market St... .see-..- Ladies’ Seamen’s Friend Society.... Rev. P. A. Murray. 
obile, OSV eee A cooseeeses Ladies’ Seamen’s Friend - Society... 

ew Orleans, DEB reece che bevac cee ++». New Orleans Seamen’s Friend Soc’y 

an Francisco, Cal........s..see00... «» San Francisco Sea. Friend Society. - Capt. Melvin Staples. 
ew Haven, Conn....-....sceeesseses+s+-Ladies’ Seamen’s Friend Society.... Rev. J. O. Bergh, Supt.- 


MARINERS? CHURCHES, 


cre Location. : Aided by Missionaries, 
yrtland, Me., Fort St., n. Custom House. Portland Seameén’s Friend Society. Rev. G. Southworth. 
oston, Mass. 4382. Hanover St-.e.+s-.0.. Baptist Bethel -Society...... Lhe § aa Rea, Ph.D. 


_~ Bethel, 287 Hanover St ......... .. Boston Seamen’s. Friend Society. see ** §, 8, Nickerson. 
Z Charlestown, 46 Water St.....+0+- squpiscopat City Mission...... isa toe Seon Nel, Se H. King. 
East Boston Bethel........ Soe doses MOCthOGISt. oS coe owas wc nbzeete's ves vee Rev. L. B. Bates. 


120 Marginal St...... ie iscopal City Mission... see W. T. Crocker. 
loucester, Mass., 6 Duncan St.......... Gloucester Fishermen’s Institute... “ EC. Charlton. 
ew Bedford, Mass..... New Bedford Port Society - ‘EK. Williams. 
ew Haven Gonn., Bethel, '6i Water St Woman’s Seamen’s Friend Society. “John O. Be 
ow York, N. Y., Catharine, c. Madison. New York Port Society......- ‘*~ Samuel Bo ; 
128° Charlton St... AREER acti haa ae Westside Branch. Mr. J ohn McCormack. 
< 84 Pike Street, FE. Ro. ....0002---- - Episcopal Missionary Society....... Rey. A. R. Mansfield. 
899 West Street, NER scvcevasccete e Seamen’s Christian Ass’n.....e. ‘‘ Stafford Wright. - 
_ 841 West Street, N. Rui. serereeess Bpisc opal Missionary Society. co Scere. sy W. A_ A. Gardner. 
21 Coenties Slip. SE RACCOON ese Isaac Maguire. 


é me Beever SEVEOts ssc cde vase eace' ets : Finnish Lutheran Seamen’s Chureh. ‘© Vv K. Durchman. 
) e078. Na Yard....... American Seamen’s Friend Society. ‘* G. B. Cutler. 

e mye be bth st: near Third Avenue Danish Evy Luth. Seamen’s Mission..  ‘* R. Andersen. 
-Sceand., William St. near Richard.. Norwegiar Luth. Seamen’s Mission. e Jakob Bo. 
uladelphia, Pa., Front ‘St., above Pine, The Mariners’ Church, sa eae ie ‘ Henry F. Lee. 


. W. cor. Front and. Queen Sts... pelebpet Miss. Ass’n for Beaten. - Geo. 8S. Gassner — 
= Front Street, above Navy Yard... Baptist...+...:.+-.++ beeesereresens : : 
» Washington ‘Ave, and 8rd-Street... Me HOGISb. ie cnetniehins vere a ana verses“ W, Downey. 

Port Missionary, 1420. Chestnut St. .0.sceesserseeceeees steer senes ates EH. N. Harris. 
‘Itimore, Md , Aliceanna & Bethel Sts. Seamen’ s Union Bethel Society. Ras A W. Heyde. 
"813-315 South Broadway. eae pa aS oe ae 3007 Rat Rev. i = ue Joule, Sec. 
hel, 327 Main St,... Norfo eamen’s Friend Society...- ey. rri 
irfole, tine eee Bet seston a /ata th creas aa poe eTely. Secthimenwers 6 i Age ee patter 
esto ket.- St... .» Charleston Port Society .-.csseesses : . Murray. 
tana wel 8 0. 4 & 10 Mar secneveetos American Seamen’ Ss Friend Society. ‘* H. Iverson. 
> Tia. Sa AMO Se ear Sen < & re pee Custinaen, 
reh 8t., near Water... #f : ey. R. A. Mickle. 
pie, an Ree 17th & Mechanic Sts.. Galveston Seamen’s Friend Boolety “J. F. Sarner. 
‘Orleans, La., Fulton & Jackson Sts.. Presbvterian ... minbvleas . Mr. James Sherrard. 


‘a francisco, Otlisdenidcote. viedsiss 2. San-Pranciseo Port Society. « ociere. Rov. J. Rowell. 
‘als 2 Ae ; 


-ENOS N. TAFT, - DAVID GILLESPIE, ei 


_ by the Society up to April 1, 1900, was 10,717. Calculating 12,672 reship- 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 


76 Wall Street, New York. 
ORGANIZED, MAY 1828.-INCORPORATED, APRIL, 1833. a fe. 


CHAS. A, STODDARD, D.D., PRESIDENT. 
W. C. STITT, D.D., SECRETARY. j WILLIAM C, STURGES, ‘THEAsURER, x: 


BoarD OF TRUSTEES: 


EDWARD B. COB, D.D., LL.D., | WILLIAM ©. STURGES, 
42 West 52nd Street, New "York, 76 Wall Street, New York. 


76 Wall Street, New York. - } Morristown, N. J. 
ELBERT A; BRINCKERHOFF, .- EDGAR L. MARSTON, ° 

109 Duane Street, New York fed 33 Wall Street, New York, 
CHARLES K. WALLACE, CHAS. A. STODDARD, D.D., ; 

208 Produce Exchange, New York, 2 -156 Fifth Avenue, ‘New York. 
A. G. Riba peiaeatia dD. Ne WM. E. STIGER,- 

Englewood, N : 155 Broadway, ‘New York, — 
JEROME E, WORSE, U. 8. N., DANIEL BARNE! 

129 St. James Flace, Brcokivis: Ni ¥e 76 Wall Street, New ‘York. 
FREDERIOK T, SHERMAN, 2 _ A. GIFFORD AGNEW, 

fees Henry Stier se N.Y. . 23 West 39th Street, ‘New York. 
Col, A. P. KETCHU: W. HALL ROPES, 

$2 Mount Morrie Park, West, New York, 76 Wall Strovt, New York. 
SAMUEL ROWLAND NORMAN FOX, D. 

47 Water Street, Neo York. é Morristown, N. 3. 
FREDERICK STURGES, JOHN E. LEECH, 

81 Nassau Street, New York. | 94 Remsen Street Brooke 
GEORGE BELL Rev. JOHN HOPKINS DENISO 

68 South Street, plex York. 61 Homey Street, ew ok. 


OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. meee 


ArTIcLE II, (of Constitution), _Th he object of this Society. shall be ee improve | 
the social and moral condition of seamen, by uniting the efforts of the wise and 
good in their behalf ; by promoting in every port Boarding Houses of good char- — 
acter, Savings’ Banks, . Register offices, Libraries, Museums, Reading Rooms, 
and Schools; and also the ministrations of the gospel, and other religious blessings. 


CHAPLAINS.—See Breas page for list of missions. and t missionaries of this 
Society. ; on nelle y Liar 


Loan Lipraries.—On American vessels leaving the port. of New ork joa 
libraries are placed for the use of the officers and crews, “Each library costs $20 
to the donor, contains 48 well selected books, and is returned and sent out agair 
as long as it lasts. The donor of each library is informed when and where i 
goes, and the effort is made to secure for the donor a ‘report of its usefulness 
These libraries build up the mental, moral and religious life of. seamen, and are 
often the means of their conversion. The whole number of new libraries sent o1 


ments, their 582,727 volumes have been accessible to: 412, 115° men. _ Sunday 


these libraries to sea. 


Tue SarLors’ Home, No. 190 Cherry Street, New York, is ; the pepe of th ; p 
Society andi is leased as a ee house under careful Bele A rion 4 


receive in it temporary aid. 


A list of the Society’s pepeets will be found on oe second page of the coy 
of ants Magazine, 


